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JESSE STUART AND JAMES STILL 
MOUNTAIN REGIONALISTS 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


A curious parallel links the careers of Jesse Stuart and James 
Still. Products of the same general environment, graduates of the 
same small college on the Tennessee side of Cumberland Gap, they 
live less than one hundred miles from each other as the crow flies in 
the mountain section of eastern Kentucky. This is the region of 
ridge farms and lonesome hollows about which each has written, 
first in poetry and later in prose. In a way this similarity is mis- 
leading, for the effect of their writing is completely unlike. James 
Still is realistic where Stuart is melodramatic, poetic where Stuart 
is often sentimental. Between them, however, they have given 
shape and life to their green Appalachian hills. 

The background of their work is familiar enough. At the end of 
the century Mary Noailles Murfree and John Fox reclaimed the 
Tennessee and Kentucky hill country as a segment of older America. 
But one can describe a region without participating in its life. Today 
this sense of participation is the very center of all regional matters. 
A generation of local-color writers from Miss Murfree to Maristan 
Chapman exploited only the picturesque and sentimental in the 
lives of mountain characters; their stories failed to reveal the essen- 
tial humanity of the people themselves. 

Jesse Stuart and James Still have an advantage over these earlier 
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writers in having been born into the life they write about. They use 
the materials of the local colorists, but it is clear that much of their 
freshness and gusto derives from a sense of identity with a place and 
its people. We can mark a stage in the development of southern 
fiction if we put one of their books beside one by Miss Murfree, for 
example. The older writer demonstrates a landscape literature: 
bright scenes of local color enlivened by quaint dialect. Her stories 
are about a place rather than of it. No writer’s notebook, filled with 
tourist observations of dress, weather, sayings, manners, crops, 
could give the casual yet familiar picture of a way of life which we 
find in Stuart’s and Still’s best work. Even their language has emo- 
tional roots in the common experience, for it takes its color and 
rhythm from the speech of people who have lived a long time in one 
place. This writing has value quite apart from its importance as 
regional documentation. 

Like the best apple butter, good regional writing is always made 
at home. Jesse Stuart has written five books without going far be- 
yond the borders of W-Hollow in his native Greenup County. Ten 
or twelve families live in the hollow, and he has written poems and 
stories about all of them. These real people behind his stories would 
make an interesting article in themselves. There is the old rail- 
roadman in “Huey, the Engineer.” He operated the small train on 
the thirty-six-mile branch of the Eastern Kentucky Railway, and 
Stuart used to wait to see his engine come puffing out of Barney 
tunnel. Uncle Fonse of “Uncle Fonse Laughed” was a country 
schoolteacher whose children Stuart himself taught later on. Hav- 
ing known these people, he says, he tries to tell their stories as vivid- 
ly and truthfully as he can. 

Stuart came into literature in 1934 with an amazing collection of 
703 sonnets, Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. Many of these poems 
were pure description, a re-creation in lyric language and mood of 
the Kentucky landscape in all weathers and seasons. Others told 
with innocent frankness of the adventures, loves, and dreams of 
Jesse Stuart, poet and plowman of the hills. Then in the third sec- 
tion the book came roaringly to life when the writer resurrected more 
than two hundred dead in Plum Grove churchyard to tell the stories 
of their humble lives. The method suggested Spoon River Anthology, 
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but these stories—grim, humorous, profane—had nothing in com- 
mon with Edgar Lee Masters’ studies in pessimism and defeat. 
The poetry was often trite and prosy and crude. It was also as 
native as a whippoorwill and as full of provincial flavor as a per- 
simmon. Critics, viewing Stuart’s book with mixed feelings, tried 
to account for his earthy vigor by calling him a Kentucky Robert 
Burns. The true explanation of his talent, I believe, lies closer home. 
These poems and the prose which followed show us something of the 
pioneer experience as it has survived on a ruined frontier. In every- 
thing he has written we can find evidence of a tradition which goes 
back beyond the Sut Lovingood papers and Augustus Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes to the anonymous story-tellers of the frontier. 

The early American was by nature a story-teller. The realities of 
pioneer living and his own hard comic sense created a literature of 
oral anecdote which flourished in the trading post, the groggery, the 
trappers’ rendezvous—wherever men met on the edge of the wilder- 
ness. Folklore and fantasy appeared at every halt on the westward 
march, and the best hunters and rail-splitters passed into legend: 
Davy Crockett, Dan Boone, Honest Abe. More fabulous heroes— 
Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos Bill—came out of the common ex- 
perience and imagination. These stories had a geography, a mythol- 
ogy, and a lingo of their own. Some were streaked with ballad senti- 
ment. Others crackled with bawdy humor. But mostly these tales 
were comic elaborations of character or drawling reminiscence in 
which the frontiersman dramatized himself with shrewd appraisal 
and salty enjoyment. 

This literature was of the country and the times. Through the 
frontier yarns goes a procession of hunters, traders, prophets, set- 
tlers, land speculators—the raggle-taggle of a nation on the move. 
The musterings, auctions, infares, feuds, and frolics are here, the 
holdup, the war whoop, eagle oratory, revival shouts, hard work 
and hard times, and every aspect of pioneer morality from the bash- 
ful lover at the bean pot to the camp-meeting baby. Behind all this 
is an awareness of the beauty of river and forest which gives our 
literature its most authentic theme. It is the brief, westering Ameri- 
can dream in the language of the people who lived it. 

In his short stories Jesse Stuart has caught the echoes of this 
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frontier world. Head o’ W-Hollow and Men of the Mountains are 
filled with pioneer tags of realism and rough humor. Sometimes he 
reports on local custom, such as the rowdy charivari described in 
“Bellin of the Bride.’’ His mountain politicians are as shrewd as in 
the days of Davy Crockett. Uncle Casper is a homespun state sena- 
tor who wins a vote by telling tall stories. Another backwoods can- 
didate tricks two feuding families with some political skulduggery 
that might have come out of Crockett’s dealings with the electorate. 
Religious fervors shake his people. In ‘‘300 Acres of Elbow Room” 
a Forty-Gallon Baptist gets the word that he will die that night. He 
invites all of his Free-Will neighbors to be present so that they can 
see the error of their belief. The leader of an uncouth shouting sect 
digs up the body of his dead wife but is bitten by a copperhead in her 
coffin. A constable arrests him on a charge of public indecency for 
violating the grave. Red Jacket, the shade of a murdered Indian, up- 
sets a spiritualist meeting by telling sly crossroads gossip. Patterns 
of violence are always present. Grandsons of the men who shot it 
out with squirrel rifles break up a dance with guns and brass knuck- 
les. Thickety laurel hides a smoking still. The farm wife of ““Woman 
in the House” spends a night of terror in a cabin with her brutal 
husband and drunken brother. The hero of ‘‘Whip-Poor-Willie”’ 
can never get a wife because he had an eye shot out at a church 
meeting. ‘‘Dark Winter” records a season of poverty and hunger in 
the lives of the humble Powderjays. 

He has a frontiersman’s delight in tall talk and tall deeds. “The 
Blue Tick Pig” has weird overtones of the Paul Bunyan legends in 
its account of a runt that learned to milk cows. There is genuine 
folk fantasy in the story of a quiet tramp, a champion worker in the 
cornfields, who is finally arrested for stealing all the brass in the 
neighborhood. Grandpa Grayhouse asked his family to keep his 
body salted down in the house for six months while they held a party 
every week in his memory. These doings become the scandal of the 
countryside. ‘“Huey, the Engineer” and “Uncle Jeff” belong to the 
John Henry tradition, stories of strong mountain men beaten in the 
end by the machine. These tales have the tall-story blend of sharp, 
dry realism and fantastic invention. 

Jesse Stuart tells his stories without apology or comment. Wheth- 
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er grimly realistic or wildly humorous, they bear the manner of tales 
that have been common for a long time. Part of this effect comes, I 
think, from his use of the present tense and a first-person narrator 
through whom the experience is presented. These stylistic devices 
make it plain that he thinks of the short story as a narrative told, for 
on the printed page they approximate the tones of voice, the pauses, 
the decisive accents of speech. His colloquial language adds also to 
the oral manner that we find in frontier yarns. Sometimes this style 
makes for vivid reporting: 

Mom comes to the door with me. She takes a piece of pine kindlin and sticks 
it between the forestick and firebrands and gets a tiny blaze with a tiny black 
smoke swirlin up. She lifts the lantern globe and wipes off a speck of mud with 
her checked apron. I can see the tears roll down her cheek without the curve 
of her lips for cryin. 


Less expertly handled, it falls into the flat, declarative rhythm of 
meager prose. 

Tarvin sees the redbird on the bank above him. It sings in the leafless brush. 
It is a pretty redbird. It is the rooster redbird. Its feathers are red as beef 
blood. It sings to its mate. The mate answers the rooster redbird. She is up 
on the hill picking up straws. 

In Beyond Dark Hills he tells of his own life on the arrested fron- 
tier. A provincial innocence and cocksureness touches the chapters 
on his hardy ancestors and his boyhood, and the account of his 
struggles to get an education reveals a provincial distrust of cities; 
but his pictures of mountain life are written with great feeling and 
sincerity. There had been no book quite like this in our literature 
since Hamlin Garland described another late frontier in A Son of the 
Middle Border. Stuart’s autobiography is pure regional writing, 
simple in finish and tone, and more effective than his novel in show- 
ing us the piety and violence of his people. Trees of Heaven presents 
another phase of the frontier experience, the old grudge fight be- 
tween the settler and the squatter. Anse Bushman is a patriarch of 
the hills, proud of his cleared acres, his cattle, his crops. Boliver 
Tussie is a squatter living in idleness and squalor. When Anse 
buys the tract of land on which the Tussies live, he tries to hold his 
shiftless tenant in line with a bill of particulars to which the Tussies 
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must conform. But the quarrel of the man of property and the land- 
less man takes a new turn when young Tarvin Bushman falls in love 
with Tussie’s daughter, Subrinea. The romance of this backwoods 
Romeo and his Juliet ends, as all such stories must, with the feud 
settled forever. At times the novel reads like a parody of all the 
hillbilly fiction ever written. Its faults are obvious. The plot is 
sentimental and trivial, its dialogue extravagant, its social problem 
unresolved. Stuart’s imagination is free and vivid, but sustained- 
passage work between the scenes of his novel is impossible for him. 
Trees of Heaven lives only in single episodes like the frolic at a sor- 
ghum boiling or the night watch in a blizzard when Tarvin and Su- 
brinea nurse the newborn lambs. 

After five books his writing remains a frontier talent for anecdote 
and character drawing, and the chief impression from his work is 
one of much power poorly controlled. He is by turn a reporter, 
an atmosphere man, a poet, and a racy fabulist. He has the mixed 
strains of pioneer fatalism and broad humor which produced the 
lonesome ditties and tall stories. He also has the pioneer’s morbid 
concern for death, a subject which he treats either with sentimental- 
ity or with the cruelty of casual humor. At his best he seems to know 
instinctively the meaning of life in terms of a people and a place, and 
he can describe the look and feel and smell of things with joyous 
certainty. But as an artist he is without discipline—perhaps in- 
capable of it. The truth may be that he is not temperamentally a 
writer at all but a conversationalist with a quick eye and ear and a 
lively gift of expression. As such, he stands at the end of a tradition 
in American story-telling rather than at the beginning of a new one. 

If Jesse Stuart has escaped from strict localism by a renewal of 
frontier types and themes, James Still has gone beyond local emo- 
tions through the working of a poetic imagination which finds in 
regional experience the feelings common to very simple people every- 
where. This was also the method of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, the 
one novelist to whom Still can best, although imperfectly, be com- 
pared. He is like her in his ability to join outward realism with in- 
tense inwardness of mood. 

In Still we confront a serious writer. He has specifically those 
qualities that Stuart lacks: the precision and restraint which reflect 
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a literary discipline of humility as well as sincerity in the handling of 
his material. Both men exhibit the same regional theme, the rela- 
tionship between man and his natural world. In Stuart’s fiction this 
kinship of man and nature leads him at times into vague landscape 
mysticism. Still has wisely given his sensibility a frame of reference 
and a point of view. His novel and short stories have been told by a 
boy whose recognition of objects in nature becomes a measure of his 
awareness of the world about him. This sensibility is effective be- 
cause it sets a contrast between a boy’s knowledge of the familiar 
natural world and the bewildering, mysterious world of human re- 
lationships. 

The territory of Still’s fiction is the region of hill farms and coal 
camps scattered along the branch waters of Little Carr and Trouble- 
some creeks. For him this is adopted country. Born on Double 
Creek in the Alabama hills, he came into Kentucky by way of Ten- 
nessee. His boyhood ambition was to be a horse doctor like his 
father, and among his earliest recollections are nights he spent with 
his father while they nursed a sick animal on some neighbor’s farm. 
At Lincoln Memorial University, where he worked in a rock quarry 
and in the school library to pay his way, he became interested in 
writing. After some postgraduate study at Vanderbilt he went to 
Hindman as librarian at the Hindman Settlement School. There one 
of his duties was to carry boxes of books over mountain trails to 
supply one-room schools that had no libraries of their own. He has 
tramped over every ridge and hollow mentioned in his books. At 
Hindman he wrote his first poems, published in 1937 as Hounds on 
the Mountain. 

These poems are minor but authentic. Their subjects are those of 
much regional verse—people, a horse-swapping, a court day, the 
sights and sounds of nature—but the quiet tones of his lines surprise 
us with a sudden sharp image that reveals the true poet. His de- 
scriptions of the hill country are always warm and homely and clear. 
There are overtones of music and emotion in “Mountain Dulcimer”’: 


The dulcimer sings from fretted maple throat 
Of the doe’s swift poise, the fox’s fleeing step 
And music of hounds upon the outward slope 
Stirring the night. 
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‘“‘Earth-Bread” tells of the miner’s life: ‘This is the eight-hour 
death, the daily burial.” ‘Year of the Pigeons’ stirs ancestral 
memories. “‘Heritage’’ is his regional affirmation: 

Being of these hills, being one with the fox 

Stealing into the shadows, one with the new-born foal, 

The lumbering ox drawing green beech logs to mill, 

One with the destined feet of man climbing and descending, 

And one with death rising to bloom again, I cannot go. 

Being of these hills I cannot pass beyond. 


One way of becoming an artist is to accept those limitations of 
material imposed upon the individual by the nature of his social 
experience. This acceptance implies an act of discipline, the neces- 
sity of the writer to distinguish what is his own from what he admires 
in other men’s books. It was this discipline which Thomas Wolfe, 
for example, could never learn, but which turned Willa Cather from 
the Jamesian manner of Alexander’s Bridge to a use of native mate- 
rials in O Pioneers. James Still has known this discipline from the 
first. All of his writing is of one piece, for it comes straight out of the 
region which has shaped his own life. Perhaps that is why he reverts 
to a boy’s world in River of Earth, where the experiences of a growing 
boy make the regional pattern clear. 

River of Earth covers two years in the life of a mountain family. 
The novel begins shortly before the boy who tells the story has his 
seventh birthday, and it ends two winters later, after he has learned 
something of a man’s responsibilities. The boy is one of Brack Bald- 
ridge’s young ones. Brack is a miner, moving his family about from 
one coal camp to another as he follows the precarious wages the big 
companies pay. Although he will take to farming when work in the 
mines grows slack, he has no desire for the homeplace his wife talks 
about. She wants a house with windows and a real puncheon floor, 
a garden patch, and some trees without smoke-grimed leaves. She is 
one of the mild Middletons, but she speaks her mind when Brack’s 
worthless cousins and lazy old Uncle Samp come to live with them at 
the end of a hard winter. But Brack says, ‘‘As long as we’ve got a 
crust, it’ll never be said I turned my folks from my door.’’ Mother 
has another plan. She moves the furniture into the smokehouse and 
burns the cabin. It is a life of hardship and violence. School closes 
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when the teacher is shot for whipping one of the pupils. After Uncle 
Jolly has been taken off to jail, the boy goes to Lean Neck Creek to 
look after Grandma Middleton through a starvation winter. At 
seventy-eight Grandma is still spryly carrying on her secret feud 
with the man who killed her husband years ago. Next spring the 
baby dies. In September the Baldridges hold a funeralizing, with 
Preacher Sim Mobberly from Troublesome Creek to preach the text. 
“Oh, my brethren,” he begins, stroking his white beard, ‘“‘we was 
borned in sin and saved by grace.”’ Lifting his hands toward the sky, 
he thunders, ‘““‘We have come together to ask the blessed Saviour one 
thing pine-blank. Can a leetle child enter the Kingdom of Heaven?” 
In Blackjack they face another hungry winter after the mines close. 
Then Grandma Middleton dies. “Send nary word to my chaps,” she 
says. ‘They wouldn’t come when I was low in health. No need they 
haste to see me dead.” 

From incidents like these James Still has made a simple but mov- 
ing regional novel. There is no dramatic structure to his book, for it 
is a boy’s story that falls into a clear pattern of memory as he tells 
what he saw and did during those two full years. He has learned the 
feel of tools in his hands and back-breaking labor in the fields. Birth 
and death, men’s anger and hate, women’s tolerance for clumsy 
masculine ways, summer’s plenty and winter’s hungry pinch have 
become as much a part of his life as the sights and sounds of mining 
camp and farm, the smells of plowed ground, an empty house, cook- 
ing food. 

River of Earth is regional, but it is first of all a novel about people, 
not more literary business about folkways in the manner of so much 
regional literature. People are never folk to any but outsiders, and 
Still happens to be writing about friends and neighbors into whose 
lives he has entered with the instinctive knowledge and feeling of 
true imagination. They belong to the life he himself shares. The 
signs are hopeful for his future. The writer who can reveal the life 
of his own region with perception and meaning usually ends up by 
writing about the world. 

Beneath the regional feeling of the novel there is another meaning 
which is never put into words because it lies just outside the boy’s 
understanding of his world. Brack’s son can describe his mother’s 
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fears and his own hunger, but he can only listen to talk of puzzled 
resentment and bitterness when men are-out of work. He knows 
Uncle Jolly’s anger over good farmland ruined when the timber was 
cut off, leaving the plowed fields to wash away in gullies during the 
summer storms. But if he is too young to realize what is happening, 
the reader can understand the terrible importance of work and food 
to America’s dispossessed. The Baldridges are not Joads or Lesters; 
nevertheless they speak to the social conscience of our time. 

On Troublesome Creek is a collection of short stories in the same 
clear, luminous pattern of measured emotion and unstudied drama. 
At first glance it may seem that Still is trying to write a lesser River 
of Earth in these stories, for some use the same background and the 
same theme and all are loosely linked by the bright-eyed boy who 
tells them. Although the book as a whole is likely to give an im- 
pression of sameness because the point of view does not vary, most 
of the stories, taken singly, will stand on their own merits. In any 
collection like this each reader must find his own favorites. One of 
the best is “I Love My Rooster,” in which the boy’s longing for a 
gamecock and a striped shirt becomes an expression of the desires of 
an inarticulate class in which the sense of possession is strong but 
seldom satisfied. “‘Snail Pie” is a pathetic picture of old age. ‘“Broth- 
er to Methusalem” shows that Still can write fantasy and humor in 
the tall-story tradition. A boy’s revenge on a miserly cattle-driver 
gives another kind of humor to “On Quicksand Creek.” ‘‘The 
Moving” tells what happens to these people when the mines close, 
and several of the stories deal with the hardships of finding a new 
home in a new place. 

James Still has been praised for his simplicity. Much of the effec- 
tiveness of his writing comes from a clear and often lovely style with 
the occasional incorrectness of folk speech in its idiom. This is the 
best kind of style that a regional writer can have, for it shows the 
habits of thought and language found in the sayings, stories, and 
proverbs that indicate the history and simple wisdom of a region. 
“Even come spring,’ says Grandma Middleton, ‘‘we’ve a passel of 
chills to endure: dogwood winter, redbud, service, foxgrape, black- 
berry ..... There must be seven winters, by count. A chilly snap 
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for every time of bloom.” Still’s style is flexible enough for more 
than one effect. It can bear a considerable burden of emotion that is 
within a boy’s range of response, and it can record sensory impres- 
sions with poetic finality. Here is a picture of the back country in 
autumn: 

Fall came in the almanac, and the sourwood bushes were like fire on the 

mountains. Leaves hung bright and jaundiced on the maples. Red foxes came 
down the hills, prowling outside our chicken house, and hens squalled in the 
night. Quin Adams’s hounds hunted the ridges, their bellies thin as saw blades. 
Their voices came bellowing in the dark hours. Once, waking suddenly, I heard 
a fox bark defeat somewhere in the cove beyond Flaxpatch. 
In Preacher Sim Mobberly’s sermons this style broadens with home- 
ly metaphor into rude folk poetry. It can also weight a situation 
with a deeper meaning that adds to our understanding of life. In 
River of Earth there is a scene in which Brack, newly hired at the 
mines, brings home several sacks of food from the company com- 
missary. The mother sits quietly touching the meat and flour and 
then suddenly throws her apron over her head as she bursts into 
tears. The words of that passage are not the language of realism, 
but something as flat and final as the realist can offer has been said 
about a way of life. 

Perhaps one should not grow too critically solemn over the books 
Stuart and Still have written. Stuart has probably shown us the 
whole range of his talent. Still has the manner of a young writer 
feeling his way, and as yet he has not attempted a direct portrayal 
of the larger adult world. But as regionalists they have added an- 
other panel to the long record of American life, for in their books the 
southern mountaineer has found his own voice for the first time. 
This regionalism is as genuine and untainted as any we have in 
America today. 
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THINKING THE WAY TO SENTENCE 
STRENGTH 


RACHEL SALISBURY" 


Language exists for the expression of thought. So obvious is this 
idea that we seldom take the time to voice it or to ponder its impli- 
cations. Any composition, oral or written, is an adventure in clear 
thinking. Any attentive piece of reading or listening is an adventure 
in thinking. Communication uses the grammar and sentence struc- 
ture of any language to express ideas in that language. For years we 
have sought diligently to improve this transfer of thought by analyz- 
ing the structure of writing and speaking activities. It might be en- 
lightening to explore the possibilities of beginning at the thinking 
end. 

First, let us list the classroom teacher’s skeleton objectives. 
Briefly they are these: (1) freedom from the crudities of incorrect 
usage, (2) reasonable clarity of expression based upon a feeling for 
sentence sense, for the basic order of words in the English language, 
(3) an adequate vocabulary for and accurate and if possible forceful 
expression of ideas. These objectives apply to written and oral ex- 
pression. In written communication we seek, in addition, the ade- 
quate mastery of a punctuation code for readers; in oral communica- 
tion we seek a fair degree of ease and naturalness in both formal and 
informal expression. 

In the past we have played our cards in various ways to achieve 
our objectives. Thirty years ago our long suit was grammar. We 
were confident that a student who could parse every word in a sen- 
tence was well on the way toward correct usage, sentence sense, im- 
proved vocabulary, smooth punctuation, and language power. Over 
the years we have been gravely disillusioned. There has appeared no 
significant relation between knowledge of grammar and language 
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Twenty years ago we hitched our language wagon behind that fine 
foursome—exposition, argumentation, narration, and description— 
and drove ahead with all confidence toward the English teacher’s 
heaven. We lost the road in a fog of run-togethers and fragments 
and dangling participles. Ten years ago, shocked into the here-and- 
now by the atrocious things the error counts were exposing, we let 
our hair down and went informal. We set the furniture of our sub- 
ject-matter classroom in graceful groupings for the socialized recita- 
tion; and we invited everybody in to join in telephoning, interview- 
ing, letter-writing, and conversation about things of contemporary 
pupil interest. That way we came close to naturalness in expression 
and discovered the effectiveness of inductive teaching. We began to 
free the classroom of the grip of deductive teaching—to free it from 
the dictation of the rule and its application in artificial situations. 
We took the first definite step away from analysis for analysis’ sake 
toward a constructive program in language teaching; we began to 
teach language for communication rather than language for display. 
Since then, English has been lots more fun for everybody, both 
teacher and student. There is some evidence, too, that these induc- 
tive methods have produced more rapid and more lasting results in 
terms of language habits during the decade. 

Today the English teacher is being coaxed around one more turn 
in the evolutionary road of language growth. The reading move- 
ment is pushing onto the English highway. It comes not unheralded, 
but it comes with impressive force. Of course, there have always 
been a few great teachers who have suspected that reading might be 
a great aid to writing and speaking. There was Rollo Walter Brown, 
with his How the French Boy Learns To Write. We read his amazing 
monograph and stuck to our grammar guns. There was Gay, with 
his Writing through Reading. We experimented with that a bit and 
went right on with the four forms of routine discourse. Then came 
Lyman’s The Mind at Work—a puzzling, disturbing book. But we 
were hot on a witch hunt for the “he don’ts” and the “different 
thans”’ that the statistical counters were turning up for us, and we 
left the mind where we found it. 

We had plenty of reading, of course—but it was reading in the 
purely literary-analysis sense, not in the language-building sense. 
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For language-building we were still depending upon grammar. 
Reading meant the study, for literary appreciation, of some classic 
like Silas Marner or Enoch Arden. The piece was read slowly, di- 
gested line for line, broken down into its literary parts, its charac- 
ters and character foils dissected, and the embalmed parts carefully 
filed away for use in examinations. It was slow reading. The truly 
ordained teacher of literature would have been visibly shocked by 
any loose reference to perusal of the Literary Digest as “reading.” 

Little by little our educational concept of reading has been chang- 
ing. It has come to include within its range the nonclassical writings 
of contemporaries. It has come to include controversial topics hot 
from the front page or from the last national radio hour. We are 
reading in a streamlined world. What we learn, we pick up on the 
run. No longer may we read today, ponder tomorrow, and resolve 
next week. In the very nature of modern life we are obliged to do 
these things simultaneously. Upon the school falls the responsibility 
of helping the modern American to develop just such skill. 

Despite all the weaknesses of American education—with its pink 
radicals and its blue-green conservatives, with its lockstep and its 
uninhibited freedom for babies, with its overpaid janitors and its 
underpaid teachers, with its indiscriminate glorification of the schol- 
arly genius and the halfback—American education has been devel- 
oping a generation of readers, a nation that demands more facts to 
do some thinking with! 

Reading for problem-solving rather than for pleasure is the new 
challenge of contemporary living. Ideologies basic to civilization it- 
self are at variance and at stake! In this bewildering scene the com- 
monest expression in the street is not “I don’t know what to do for 
enjoyment” but “I don’t know what to think!” The thinking that 
these men in the street do, with the aid of reading and discussion, 
will be basic to the rebuilding of the nations of the earth. How can 
the teacher of language help them? 

Reading is, of course, one of the commonest and simplest forms of 
thinking. In the simple act of reading for information, which takes 
up a great share of the learning time of children and young adults, 
the mind follows receptively along an author’s trail of thought. The 
reader merely follows the writer’s thinking. He performs the first 
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step in thinking—the matter of giving the other fellow a fair hearing. 
The subsequent steps of clarifying the problem, collecting additional 
data, grouping these data around the problem, making comparisons, 
and drawing conclusions, he carries on also through the medium of 
language. If English teachers are to use language to help him im- 
prove his thinking skills, we must obviously recognize that meaning is 
thrown into vivid relief. We must wake up to the fact that all these 
years we have been content blindly to center our scholarship and 
our method upon the form of the communication instead of upon the 
meaning of the communication and the thinking processes it in- 
volved. In socialized English we pushed function into the fore- 
ground, and we profited by the results. Now we are challenged to 
push into the foreground of function the soundness and worth of the 
ideas themselves. This challenge, accepted, immediately simplifies 
our teaching problems and dignifies the study of English for our stu- 
dents. It shifts our method from the old, analytical dissection of 
language for purposes of description to a new, synthetic, creative 
building of language for purposes of transferring thoughts. 

By a few comments on punctuation, sentence structure, and vo- 
cabulary-building I shall try to show you concretely how this shift 
in method occurs and what it signifies in terms of successful learning 
for the pupil. 

1. A strong written sentence requires as one quality adequate 
punctuation, according to the reader’s code. It is one that a reader 
can follow without mistake or hesitation, getting from it exactly the 
meaning that the writer intended. A reader has just one use for 
points—as aids to getting the thought. What their grammatical re- 
lations or entanglements are he need not know and he does not care. 
He wants his sentences separated from one another by the proper 
end marks, so that he can follow them easily. Within the sentence 
he wants commas or their substitutes to connect items that are work- 
ing together; and he expects one or a pair of them to warn him of a 
detour in the thought. These marks aid him in following the 
thought, you see. When no commas appear, he reads right along. 
When commas appear, at joints and junctions, he slows down and 
follows the thought more carefully. He reads by the marks (not by 
the grammar). He doesn’t have to decide whether an expression is 
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restrictive or nonrestrictive; he has been informed by the author’s 
marks, put in to make the sentence mean what the author meant 
it to mean. The thinking approach to punctuation (1) stresses the 
importance of reading marks correctly as well as putting them where 
they will best aid the reader and (2) makes us aware that knowledge 
of grammar is a very incidental part of punctuation problems. 

Every one of us knows the exasperation of the student who reads 
right over periods. Some day some daring publisher will print a be- 
ginning language book in which the periods are triple in size and 
bright red in color—inescapable stop signs that will teach the stu- 
dent some respect for the limits of a sentence. (Knowing how to 
read marks correctly—the reader’s code—is a great help in learning 
how to write them down for some other reader.) As they read with 
more and more attention, students are going to learn in the most 
natural and effortless way possible how to use their own marks ef- 
fectively. 

As for the grammar, we have overlooked too long the fact that the 
punctuation usually determines the grammar, not the grammar the 
punctuation. In the typical sentence, ‘‘Your mother asked me not to 
call you dear,” how is anyone going to know what the sentence 
means until the writer puts in or decides to omit the comma? And 
until he has decided, how can you describe the grammar? No deci- 
sion can possibly be made until the author has finished the punctua- 
tion of the sentence. ‘The thinking comes first; then the punctuation 
is put in to fit the thinking—to transfer it; then the grammarian can 
go about his analysis. 

One of the exciting results of this reading or thinking method of 
approach to punctuation problems is that it dignifies the creative 
act of expression. Responsibility for the plays in the game becomes 
the writer’s instead of the teacher’s. 

2. Strong thinking demands strong sentences; the convincing idea 
was never put across in dangling participles and loose, incoherent 
structure. The writer who can organize his ideas has won more than 
half the battle for organizing his sentences and paragraphs. Analysis 
of the good thinking, the sound organization, the easy flow of sen- 
tences from step to step in the development of ideas in a good piece 
of writing leads naturally to recognition of the language aids to that 
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expression. One discovers the fun of creative activity. Moving 
sentence elements about to try out several effects becomes as ab- 
sorbing as a game of chess. The alert reader grows increasingly aware 
of the significant effect of structure upon thought. 

Take, for example, a newspaper report of last night’s radio ad- 
dress by some gifted leader of national thinking. After the class has 
discussed the ideas and when interest is high, it is easy to point out 
a fine parallelism that led up to the most impressive part of the talk; 
to note how an important explanation was set flowing in sentences 
that rippled with noun and verb modifiers, or lingered in the quiet 
pools of subordinate clauses, or raced in skipping verbs over the 
rapids of action, or rounded a bend with a neat balance of weight 
on the sturdy connective ‘“‘and.”’ The pupil can easily find examples 
of the sudden impact of the swift, short sentence. And there is al- 
ways the fascinating play of carefully placed words that give just 
the right (or the desired) emotional tone to the whole. 

Because the ideas of such reading are imbedded in his own con- 
temporary thinking, such attention to structure seems significant 
to the young reader. It all seems so much closer to living than did 
the older search for exciting force, protagonist, innuendo, denoue- 
ment. Response to the force of the ideas coincides with response to 
the force of the sentence structure, although the student is likely to 
remain unconscious of the second aspect until he is taught the pos- 
sibilities of manipulating sentence parts. Subject, verb, noun, pro- 
noun, modifier, phrase, clause, connective, key-word—these nine ru- 
dimentary terms he can profitably use; but he needs no more. Learn- 
ing how to use these elements to build sentences takes the place of 
learning many abstract grammatical terms merely to describe. 

Franklin, you remember, took Addison for his model of the inci- 
dence of ideas and form. Young people today can have the same 
sound experiences in feeling for form while they are reading for ideas 
—if someone shows them the way. The reading road can become a 
short road to sentence power. 

Such an ideal of sentence strength includes sentence correctness, 
of course. But it also lays a great deal of stress upon sentence order- 
liness. Entirely grammatical sentences may grossly deceive a reader 
and leave him biting his mental nails in fury. As, for example: “The 
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cattle were driven out of the pasture before all of the alfalfa was 
eaten by the cowboys.” Grammatically, there is nothing wrong 
with this sentence. But, as Janet Rankin Aiken explains in her Com- 
monsense Grammar, the thing is immoral. It has let the reader down. 
Another example: “If raw milk does not agree with the baby, it 
should be boiled.’’ Grammatically everything is there; every pro- 
noun has its antecedent. But clearly, the sentence is immoral. Such 
sentences are dismal failures; they lead the reader completely astray. 
The reading or thinking approach to composition emphasizes the 
sins of immorality quite as much as those of incorrectness. For the 
student eager to build sentences, the good sentence must be the one 
that transfers ideas with the highest degree of efficiency. 

As in the case of punctuation, the student’s first interest is con- 
struction, not analysis. First, he will have something to say; that is 
his primary (not secondary) motive. Suppose I am a student, want- 
ing to make some statements about the council meeting in Atlanta. 
I want to express my appreciation of the kind reception we were 
given. I am excited, too, by the fact that Atlanta is the largest 
city of Georgia. My thinking begins with a stripped statement like 
this: “Atlanta has welcomed us warmly.” But those other elements 
belong to my idea, and somehow I must get them into my sentence. 
I don’t want to make three primer sentences, like a baby babbling. 
So I pack one supplementary idea into an imbedded noun phrase 
and the other into a tacked-on modifier and say, with some maturity, 
“Atlanta, the largest city of Georgia, has welcomed us warmly, il- 
lustrating for us the meaning of true southern hospitality.” The 
added idea in the added phrase—each is spliced into the sentence 
simultaneously. Suddenly and simply, language and thought are 
one. The nature of the thought—built in or tacked on—determines 
the form of the writing. Language becomes a vehicle for expressing 
the thought, not an obstruction to be worried about. Any applica- 
tion of rules is fittingly and simply a post-mortem process. The stu- 
dent who learns his language habits by building creates the idea 
and the expression of the idea in a single stroke. Revision guarantees 
the success of the process by making a checkup on matters of read- 
ing code, usage and idiom, and exact use of words. 

The building technique stirs thinking and sentence construction 
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at the same time. Instead of furnishing a sentence about a canoe 
trip and asking a pupil to name the words that are in series, ask 
him to think about the canoe trip and write a sentence that tells 
three things about it. The introvert, sensitive to qualities, is likely 
to write, “On our canoe trip we enjoyed fine fishing, beautiful sun- 
sets, and wonderful nights in the pine forests.”” The extrovert is 
likely to use a series of verbs: “On our canoe trip we caught a great 
many fish, took some marvelous sunset pictures, and slept soundly 
on pine needles in the forest.’ Still a series—a common and service- 
able way to get things said in one sentence if all the things are about 
the same subject. The student acquires the habit through use, not 
through learning rules that he tries to apply to what someone else 
has written. After he has built twenty sentences containing his own 
ideas expressed in a series of verbs or nouns or whatever he chooses, 
he will be so familiar with that construction that it will be easy for 
him to make the twenty-first instance unconsciously when the need 
again arises. The best rule for habit-building is still “Learn to do 
by doing.” 

3. Iam not here going to make any comment upon the need for 
correct usage in strong sentences. Nothing is stronger than its weak- 
est link or brick or cable or word, as the case may be; and the finest 
tower of passionate thinking can come tumbling down on a careless 
or ignorant “I seen” or ‘‘he don’t.” As in the case of punctuation, 
there is a code; the reader and the listener both want to follow the 
thought easily and accurately and without the interruption of the 
author’s idiosyncrasies. 

4. But I do want to throw into as bold relief as possible the great 
need for strong words in the strong sentences that are going to ex- 
press our strong thinking. The reading movement is laying great 
stress upon the importance of power over words. To think clearly 
we need to know the exact and meaningful words for our own ex- 
pression, and we need to know how to interpret (and often to chal- 
lenge) the words used by others. Altogether too many Americans 
are practically inarticulate. They have vocabularies for the needs of 
physical living but are utterly lacking in the vocabulary of thinking 
or of interpretation. Yet words are the basic stuff that thinking and 
feeling and living itself are made of! 
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And how grossly our adolescents misread them! What Is the mat- 
ter with high-school and college teachers whose students write things 
like these on paper? 

Blockheads were partly the cause of the War of 1812. 
Work is the overcoming of existence. 

An epitaph is a short, sarcastic poem. 

Pope wrote mostly in heroic cutlets. 

A senator is half horse and half man. 


And what Do young people read to themselves when they get ideas 

like these? 

The Pilgrims crossed the ocean in 1620; this was known as Pilgrim’s Progress. 

A spinster is a bachelor’s wife. 

The Plains of Siberia are roamed over by the lynx and the larynx. 

An optimist is a man who looks after your eyes; a pessimist looks after your feet. 

The French revolution wrote insulting letters to the American revolution. (De- 
rived from the textbook sentence: “The French Revolution corresponded 
roughly with the American Revolution.”) 

Anny Boleyn was a flatiron. (Derived from “After Henry VIII had disposed of 
Catherine, he pressed his suit with Ann Boleyn.’’) 


The best of structure, the most useful reader’s marks, the straight- 
est thinking one can command—all are completely frustrated by 
such boners as the typical ones here noted. Discrimination in the use 
of words is a task that every teacher in the American school system 
must feel responsible for, not just the English teacher. Not for noth- 
ing is semantics looming on our horizon. Presently it will come down 
out of the clouds and step into the classroom in some practical form 
that will make our teaching more effective than it has ever been be- 
fore. Too many of our young people are in the bewildered condition 
of Private Purkey, who writes from the draft camp: ‘Dear Ma: 
Have you heard any more news about what this is all about? I 
mean, have we leased the war from England yet, and what part of 
Europe am I going to be lended to?” 

Reading is the greatest single source of new words, of extended 
word meanings, of experience with words accurately and powerfully 
used. By the reading approach we come into direct contact with 
words at work, working honestly, working dishonestly ; words appeal- 
ing to the reason, words appealing to the emotions; words working 
tensely and directly upon an idea and words playfully slipping in the 
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double meaning or bumping in ridiculous parataxis for the fun of it. 
Words! Words alone—words in groups—words in sentences in fluid 
context—words flowing along together in story and in explanation 
and in impassioned appeal! They are the weapons with which we 
battle against ignorance. They are the tools with which we carve 
our national greatness. They fight for us on the frontiers of our cul- 
ture. They are all that survives of us as a legacy to future genera- 
tions. 

Something to say because you have read enough about your world 
to be interested in it. A recognition of the fact that the parts of sen- 
tences fall together in just the same fashion that the parts of an 
idea do—a recognition naturally and quickly acquired through read- 
ing. A respect for and awareness of the codes for usage and pointing 
(mechanisms regulated to secure the most efficient transfer of 
thought). A wholesome regard for the magic, the beauty, the power 
(and the danger) of words. These are the elements of language power. 
They are not new; they have always been included in our teaching. 
But we are just beginning to realize clearly that the thinking ap- 
proach is the natural approach to better and better speaking, writing, 
listening, and reading. We are beginning by experimentation to find 
out how satisfyingly self-motivated such a language program is and 
how rapidly the child acquires the desired language habits because he 
is driving forward on all fronts—thinking habits, speaking habits, 
writing habits, listening habits, reading habits—in one strong pro- 
gram, where any one constructive activity has by-products in each 
of the other four fields. It is the difference between riding passively 
in the rumble seat and having the glory of your foot on the gas, your 
hand on the wheel, and your eye on the road. 

Somewhere in print Dr. Dora V. Smith has happily defined the 
best school as that “in which the child has the most to say and the 
most chance to say it.” I'd like to extend that definition to this ex- 
tent: “The best school is that in which the teacher inspires so much 
intelligent, thoughtful reading that expression—full, constructive, 
and often creative expression, in clean strong sentences—is simply 
inevitable.” 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM: A UNIT IN 
JUNIOR ENGLISH 


MARY McCUTCHAN' 


“For the life of me, I can’t see why we have to be tormented with 
the dry old facts of American history—things that happened hun- 
dreds of years ago,’’ said an intelligent junior boy, earnestly pro- 
testing against an effort that he felt held no valuable result for him 
and his friends. Shocking? Yes, but his unconscious challenge is one 
that surely must be met. 

It is clear that neither in English nor in social science classes do 
we impress our students with the meaning of our country and its 
institutions. Teaching American literature to students who have 
little knowledge and no appreciation of the meaning and significance 
of American ideals and institutions is probably the most futile, even 
stupid, effort made by teachers of English today. 

Let us stop shifting responsibility. Let us cease the meaningless 
talk about English departments and history departments and ac- 
cept the fact that they are truly one “department” and must be 
taught as such if we would be fair to those we teach. 

To meet this challenge, we presented in our training school last 
semester a unit in three divisions which, while it required nearly a 
half-semester, met such an interested and enthusiastic response from 
the students that we felt repaid for the time expended. A brief out- 
line and list of class readings will suggest the work done. 


UNIT I. THE AMERICAN DREAM 


A. Statement of the “Dream”’—a democratic society in which the individual 
may work out his own destiny with as much freedom as the rights of his 
fellow-men will allow 

B. Ideals upon which the dream was founded 
1. Life—a chance to develop individual capacities 
2. Liberty— 

a) To think what one pleases and say what one thinks 
b) To hold any religious belief one wishes 


«Instructor in education and supervisor of English training in the University of 
Arkansas High School. 
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c) To educate one’s self and one’s children 
d) To take a part in government 
e) To direct one’s own economic life 
C. Purposes necessary to the fulfilment of the Dream 
1. Political—a government and institutions which will protect individual 
rights and define individual responsibilities 
2. Educational—free and universal education necessary for a citizenry dedi- 
cated to the protection of these rights and the development of free insti- 
tutions 
3. Religious and ethical— 
a) Faith in God and in one’s fellow-man 
b) Spirit of tolerance, fair-dealing, justice 
The following materials were used for class reading and discussion 
in working out the outline: 
Dorotuy THompson—Thoughts after Lippmann—and Roosevelt 
PATRICK HENRy—Speech before the Virginia Convention 
THOMAS JEFFERSON—Declaration of Independence 
De CrEVECH&UR—What Is an American? 
CHARLES Et1ot—What Is an American? 
Tuomas Parne—The Crisis XV (These are the times, etc.) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—Farewell Address 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE—The Gentle Boy, The Maypole of Merrymount 


The application of these readings to the purpose of the unit may 
be readily seen. Dorothy Thompson’s article (found in Problems in 
Reading and Thinking by Center and Persons) contained the defini- 
tion of a democracy upon which we built our theme: “‘A democracy 
is a form of government in which the individual is considered as a 
soul capable of self-betterment and of controlling his own life.’’ She 
compared this idea of government with communism (man as an 
economic product) and with naziism (man as a biological product)— 
a good starting-point for the development of the idea of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Dream.” 

The students were surprised to find that De Crévecceur’s and 
Eliot’s statements defining an American, although made more than 
a hundred years apart, differed only in the way they presented their 
ideas. 

The two stories from Hawthorne served to exemplify the intoler- 
ance of the early Puritan and drove home the fact that, althougiX 
these people were courageous and God-fearing, they lacked that ethi- 
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cal principle necessary to the fulfilment of the American Dream— 
the spirit of brotherhood and religious tolerance. 


UNIT II. THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FRONTIER TO 
THE AMERICAN DREAM 

This division of the unit showed the work of the pioneer in carry- 
ing forward the ideals of the founders. First, the ideals and purposes 
of the Founding Fathers were restated. Democracy and American 
citizenship were redefined. Then the class turned to a study of the 
frontier as it was pushed farther and farther westward through a 
period of approximately one hundred years, from the presidency of 
George Washington to the time of our own parents. No change in 
spirit or purpose was observable. The pioneer had the same courage 
and vision and was driven by the same purposes. The Pilgrim Fath- 
ers dreamed the dream, but the hardy frontiersmen made it come 
true. 

The qualities of the pioneer were those which had been found es- 
sential to the American citizen if he would fulfil the Dream—a demo- 
cratic spirit growing out of a sense of equality and brotherhood; a 
spirit of freedom and independence that made him tolerant and 
sympathetic with his neighbor’s effort; faith and optimism—faith 
in the rightness of the ideals of America and an optimism to believe 
that he could work out his own destiny through courage and hard 
work. Finally, he had the spirit of sociability that expressed itself 
in the co-operation necessary to his survival in a hostile country. 


SELECTIONS READ IN CLASS ON UNIT II 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN—Daniel Boone (a poem) desire for freedom and inde- 
pendence, ‘‘elbow-room”’ 

WASHINGTON IrRvinG—John Colter’s Race (from Astoria) 

Davip CrockEtTt—Pioneer Days in the Forest of Tennessee (picture of pioneer 
life—transportation, coarse food, crude shelters, etc.) 

Mark Twarn—A Boy in Missouri 

Epwarp EGGLEeston—Spelling Down the Master (from A Hoosier School- 
master) a good picture of the frontier school 

HAMLin GARLAND—The Great Blizzard (from Life on the Prairie—struggle and 
hardship in the development of courage and sociability) 


UNIT III. MODERN AMERICA 
This last division of the unit was presented in two parts: ‘What 
Out Nation Stands For” and “Our Place in America Today.” Here, 
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the students were interested to see, in the vast population today of 
more than one hundred and thirty million people of every race and 
nationality with their complex social, economic, political, and reli- 
gious ideas, what had become of the American Dream. They found 
through the following readings that the old bases were still support- 
ing the national structure. Those principles which they marked as 
characteristic of our government and society today were seen as re- 
flecting the ideals of the Dream our forefathers had had. 


SELECTIONS READ IN CLASS ON UNIT III, PART I 


CHARLES Merz—Following the Frontiers 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—What Americanism Means 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Our Responsibility as a Nation 

ROBERT SCHAUFFLER—Scum 0’ the Earth (a poem) 

Tuomas A. DAty—Two ’Mericana Men (a poem) 

ANzIA YEZIERSKY—How I Found America 

Rose WILDER LANE—Long May Our Land Be Bright 

GEorRGE S. KAUFMAN and Moss Hart—The American Way (a play). (This 
play was presented as a dramatic reading by the teacher during two class 
periods, and a thirty-minute discussion followed.) 


The following notes found in student notebooks will attest the 
appreciation and understanding that resulted from these readings 
and discussions: 

Freedom of religion, of speech, of the press 

The right to own property, the right of impersonal justice 

Racial tolerance (The immigrant who accepts American ideals and the American 
way of life is an American.) 

Co-operation, national and local 

A belief in pressure groups, public opinion 

Poverty not a necessary evil—a growing tendency to do something about it 

Belief in equality of opportunity for all classes 


In the second part of this last section we sought to bring to the 
student the realization that as a citizen he has obligations and re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with his privileges and opportunities— 
a thought that too seldom has a place in the minds of our self-indul- 
gent adolescents. For this purpose we chose the following readings: 


Wooprow WiLson—American Citizenship 

MEREDITH NICHOLSON—Am I a Good Citizen? 
Henry W. Grapy—Patriotism Begins in the Home 
Joun G. Wuitt1ER—The Poor Voter on Election Day 
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FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT—New Pioneers 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Training for Citizenship 
HENRY VAN DyKE—The Heritage of American Ideals 

This list afforded the teacher an opportunity to emphasize the 
citizenship principles necessary to a better America which the boys 
and girls of today must build on the old foundations. For example, 
they were told by Henry W. Grady that each man is a unit of the 
state and is bound to take his part in its government, also that he 
must be self-respecting, self-reliant, and responsible. Finally, the 
students were admonished that a man must cultivate independence 
and never lose sight of the fact that he is a free man. 

From Meredith Nicholson they learned that if one is more con- 
cerned with his privileges than with his duties he is not only a bad 
citizen but is also a dodger and a slacker. He named three essen- 
tials of good citizenship—understanding, loyalty, and service. 
Woodrow Wilson stated that “allegiance is not to any person or 
locality but to an ideal, principles, and a hope.” 

Thus, out of these readings and discussions, we believe that the 
students obtained a clearer idea of the true meaning of America, of 
American citizenship, and a more earnest appreciation of their own 
place in the American Dream. 

In addition to the class readings we furnished a list of approxi- 
mately twenty-five books for each of the three units—novels, biog- 
raphy, and other nonfiction—to be used as collateral reading. Two 
books out of each list were required, one fiction and one nonfiction, 
but the students became so interested in the work that a number 
read many more than those required. Because this reading was so 
valuable a part of the work, I am including the three lists, together 
with a bibliography of the materials used in class reading. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE WHOLE BLOCK 


Boarp OF Epitors, The American Scene. New York: American Book Co., 1940. 
BLANKENSHIP, R., LYMAN, R. L., and Hiti, H. C. American Literature. New 
York: Chas. Scribner & Sons, 1937. 


CENTER, S. S., and Persons, GLapys. Problems in Reading and Thinking. New 


York: Macmillan & Co., 1940. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, Twice Told Tales. 

KAUFMAN, GEORGE S., and Hart, Moss. The American Way (a play). New 
York: Random House, 19309. 
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RECOMMENDED READING LIST FOR UNIT I 


James Trustow ApamMs—The Living 
Jefferson 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—The Conquer- 
or 

IRVING BACHELLER—In the Days of 
Poor Richard 

IRviNG BACHELLER—D’ri and I 

SARAH Botton—Rebels in Bondage 

CATHER—Shadows on the Rock 

Winston CHuRCHILL—Richard Car- 
vel 

James FENIMORE CoopER—The Spy 

W. S. Davis—Gilman of Redford 

WaLTeR D. EpmMonps—Drums along 
the Mohawk 

L. Forp—Janice Meredith 

Paut L. Forp—George Washington 

Joun Fox, Jr.—Erskine Dale, Pio- 
neer 

Mary JoHnstoN—To Have and To 
Hold 


Jounston—Captain John 
Smith 

Mary Jounston—Lewis Rand 

Honoré W. Morrow—Yonder Sails 
the Mayflower 

Honoré W. Morrow—Let the King 
Beware 

S. Werr MitcHett—The Red City 

S. WerrR MitcHett—Hugh Wynne: 
Free Quaker 

RANDALL PaArRRISH—My Lady of 
Doubt 

MAuvrRIcE THompson—Alice of Old 
Vincennes 

C. M. SustettrE—The Bright Face of 
Danger 

May LAMBERTON BECKER—Golden 
Tales of Old New England 

James Boyp—Drums 

James Boyp—The Long Hunt 


RECOMMENDED READING LIST FOR UNIT II 


WILLA CATHER—Death Comes for the 
Archbishop 

WASHINGTON Irvinc—Astoria 

Epwarb EGGLeston—The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster 

Emerson Houcn—Fifty-four Forty 
or Fight 

Winston CuurcHILL—The Crisis 

EmerSON Houcu—North of 36 

WILLA CATHER—My Antonia 

WILLA CATHER—O Pioneer 

EpNA FERBER—Cimarron 

HELEN Hunt JacksoN—Ramona 

Mavup Lovetace—Early Candlelight 

HAMLIN GARLAND—Trail Makers 

OwEN WISTER—Red Men and White 

Bess AtpricH—A Lantern in Her 
Hand 


James Boyp—The Long Hunt 

Winston Cuurcuitt—The Crossing 

HAMLIN GARLAND—The Middle Bor- 
der Stories 

Bret Harte—The Luck of Roaring 
Camp 

Emerson Hovucu—The Covered 
Wagon 

Mark Twarn—Roughing It 

FRANCIS PARKMAN—The Oregon Trail 

OLE RG6LVAAG—Giants in the Earth 

STEWART Epwarp WuitE—Daniel 
Boone: Wilderness Scout 

STEWART EpwarRD WuitTE—Gold 

HonorE W. Morrow—We Must 
March 
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RECOMMENDED READING FOR UNIT III 


Mary ROBERTS RINEHART—Dan- 
gerous Days 

IRVING BACHELLER—Uncle Peel 

Burris JENKinSs—Fresh Furrow 

Srvctarr Lewis—It Can’t Happen 
Here 

JEFFREY FARNOL—Pageant of Victory 

James Trustow ApAmMs—The Epic of 
America 

JanE AppAms—Twenty Years at 
Hull-House 

Mark Twarn—Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court 

FRANK Norris—The Octopus 

Jacop Rus—The Making of an 
American 

BooKER T. WASHINGTON 
Slavery 

Epwarp Noyes Westcotr—David 
Harum 


Up from 


Epwarp Box—The Americanization 
of Edward Bok 

J. Boyer—The Emigrants 

Louis ApAmMic—The Native’s Return 

FREDERICK LEwis—Only Yesterday 

Mary Antrn—The Promised Land 

EpNA FERBER—A Peculiar Treasure 

DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER—Sea- 
soned Timber 

OLE R6tvaAaG—Giants in the Earth 

JoserpH by 
Adoption 

Epwarp BELLAMy—Looking Back- 
ward 

RoBerT LA FottettE—The Autobi- 
ography of Robert La Follette 

Henry VAN Dyke—The Spirit of 
America 

M. Puprrn—From Immigrant to In- 
ventor 

A. C. McDonELL—A Visit to America 


TRANSMITTING OUR LITERARY HERITAGE" 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK?’ 


There are two great realities which the teacher of English must 
face. The first is that each of his students is an individual, living 
and growing in the secrecy of himself, who must be helped to express 
in his own way, with his own voice and his own words, what is real 
to him. For him the world begins when he is born. He must learn 
for himself to meet in his own way and with his own developing 
powers the problems and opportunities and responsibilities which 
life brings. 

t An address delivered on November 20, 1941, at the Atlanta meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


2 Chairman of the department of English education at New York University and 
author of The Nature of Literature: Its Relation to Science, Language, and Human Ex- 
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The second reality which the teacher of English must face is that 
the child is not an isolated individual but part of a great society— 
an imperfect and a changing and a very great society—which began 
long before he was born and will doubtless long continue. This 
society has given the student, as it has given us all, our language, our 
knowledge, our literature, our education, our ideals, our faith—in 
short, everything of value that we have and are. With these it has 
given us, paradoxically and often confusingly, that very emphasis 
on the importance of the individual human life which sometimes 
makes us forget the importance of the tradition which gave it. 

Facing these realities, the teacher of English discovers two great 
responsibilities. The first responsibility is to help the individual stu- 
dent, whose name, of course, is legion, to develop his own special 
linguistic abilities—to express himself through speaking and writing 
the English language and to receive through reading and hearing 
what others have written and said. The second responsibility is to 
transmit to the student his literary heritage: an appreciation and an 
understanding of the values of American culture, which is part of 
the culture of the Western world, as these values have been ex- 
pressed through literature. 

In the last two decades we have as teachers and as individuals 
been especially sensitive to the first of these responsibilities. Our 
child-centered educational theory has directed our attention to the 
individual student with his individual problems and his personal 
need to grow. Our experiences in the classroom have made us aware 
that the stereotyped patterns of traditional education, from formal 
grammar to Regents’ examinations, are in many ways inadequate to 
meet the needs of the living children we have to teach. The most 
important single educational experiment of the generation—the 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Association—has 
given convincing evidence to indicate that schools which focus 
attention on the development of individual students rather than on 
the traditional patterns of college-entrance preparation actually pre- 
pare students for college quite as well as, and in many ways better 
than, schools which follow the traditional pattern. The intellectual 
and literary attitudes of the decades following the armistice of 1918 
have emphasized gross injustices to individuals and to disinherited 
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groups within our society, stressed the virtues of individual personal 
freedom, and frequently viewed tradition as something to be sus- 
pected or debunked. There is, therefore, little wonder that we have 
directed attention toward the individual. 

In the years lying ahead we must continue to emphasize our re- 
sponsibility to the student, with his individual need for expression 
and development. But we must also emphasize and accept more 
fully our second great responsibility—to transmit to the student the 
literary heritage of the culture to which he belongs. It is vitally im- 
portant that we emphasize this responsibility now for two special 
reasons. First, if we are sincerely concerned with the full develop- 
ment of the student as a human being, we soon recognize that he 
does not and that he cannot live simply as an individual. He does 
not and he cannot live in a social or in an ethical vacuum. He must 
live and grow with others in society, as well as with himself in the 
solitude of his own spirit and the immensity of the universe. He 
needs, and_if he is to live fully he must find, patterns of conduct and 
standards of value, personal answers which are real and vital to the 
age-old but ever new questions, Why am I here? What is life for? 
How should I live? What is worth living for? What is worth fighting 
for? What is worth dying for? It is our duty as it is our privilege to 
tell him the best that we know. And that best is to be found in the 
literary heritage of Western culture, from the first chapter of 
Genesis to For Whom the Bell Tolls. The individual develops fully 
as an individual only when he finds a way of life greater than him- 
self; and we teachers of English, who are in a real sense the literary 
custodians of American culture, deny him a vital part of his heritage 
if we merely give him the half-truth that he must answer these ques- 
tions for himself or try to remedy his reading and let it go at that or 
comment with an evasive objectivity that there is much to be said 
on all sides. 

We must accept our responsibility to give the student the best 
values of our cultural tradition, in the second place, because if we 
do not he will be forced to accept another and a grossly inferior 
tradition. The choice today is not between our culture and no cul- 
ture; the choice today is between our way of life and other ways of 
life. More specifically, the choice today is between the Hebraic- 
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Christian-democratic culture which is our American heritage, and a 
fascist culture which is aggressively conscious of itself and of the 
educational techniques through which its mass patterns of actions 
and its barbarous standards of value may be made attractive to the 
youth of the world. 

Today, therefore, it is imperative that as teachers of English we 
accept the full responsibility which American society has given us to 
transmit to the youth of America its literary heritage. In accepting 
this responsibility we must, as practical teachers, avoid a number of 
gross if familiar educational errors into which we can all too easily 
fall. We must remember what we know about the nature of literary 
experiences and the way children learn and in our zeal to transmit 
our literary heritage—a zeal which I hope will increase—not forget 
how to teach literature. 

We must avoid in the first place what I may call the ‘‘quantita- 
tive error.” The quantitative error comes when, facing the reality 
that our literary heritage is transmitted through books, we draw 
the conclusion that it is therefore our responsibility to transmit to 
students the largest possible quantity of the books which have been 
written. I assume that it is the responsibility of great libraries, 
museums, and historical societies to preserve as many as possible of 
the millions of books which the past, including the recent past, has 
left us. I assume further that it is the province of the literary his- 
torian to know as many of these books as intimately as possible. 
But it is obviously impossible, even if it were desirable, for the 
teacher of English to know most of the millions of books which we 
have inherited; and, if by some miracle he did know them all and 
still had time left to teach, it would be impossible to teach them all 
to students. We must, of course, in any actual teaching situation 
select from the existing wilderness of volumes and, in proportion, 
select a very few. And if we are to select wisely we must have valid 
principles of selection. In a moment I shall suggest certain principles 
of selection which seem to me desirable. Here I wish to emphasize 
the need for choice and to point out that the quantitative error, 
absurd as it may seem when stated, is too often assumed in our 
thinking and the importance of wise selection too often overlooked. 
Collegiate and graduate departments of English, with their frequent 
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tendency to emphasize extensive knowledge for its own or for his- 
tory’s sake at the expense of intimate personal knowledge of books 
and the selection of books for educational purposes (let those who 
have participated in Ph.D. examinations bear witness), are in part 
to blame for the ease with which our thinking slides toward the 
quantitative error. We cannot transmit our literary heritage just 
by transmitting most of the books we have. 

Another frequent mistake is the hortatory or didactic error. We 
cannot transmit our literary heritage just by preaching about the 
beauties of our culture or the principles of democracy. Analyzing 
the values of American culture and of the democratic way of life, 
useful as such analyses can be, will not transmit these values. We are 
coming—and I think it is high time we should come—to emphasize 
again the social and the ethical and the spiritual values of our life 
and of our literature. But we cannot make these values real to stu- 
dents simply by explaining them or by selecting reading materials 
which merely talk about them, no matter how excellent the talk 
may be. Let us not fall into the ancient error of assuming that the 
“ethical” or “‘spiritual” values which a poem may communicate 
come from a moral tacked on at the end. 

A third error, closely allied to the second, is the factual error. We 
cannot transmit our literary heritage simply by teaching facts about 
it. The more a student knows about the history of American or of 
English literature, the better is he prepared to understand the finest 
values of our culture. And the better we do our teaching of litera- 
ture, the more interested will our students be in facts about it. But 
the history of a work of literature is not the work of literature. Facts 
about a poem are not the poem. They may help a student to under- 
stand the poem. ‘To the degree that they do, they are important to 
the teacher; but it is the literary experience itself in which the 
teacher should be primarily interested. Our literary heritage lies in 
the actual, if in one sense vicarious, experiences which literature can 
communicate. It is still true that the letter killeth, while the spirit 
giveth life; and we cannot make our literary heritage real to the 
youth of America through the letter of factualism. 

Avoiding these persistent errors, we should face realistically the 
challenging task of choosing literary experiences which will make 
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real to our students the most vital elements in our cultural heritage. 
In pointing out a moment ago that we should avoid the quantitative 
error, I emphasized the necessity for selection. Let me suggest now 
certain principles by whose light selection may be made. 

We should, in the first place, choose works of literature which will 
emphasize the central elements in our cultural tradition. If we view 
the entire range of our literary heritage, we see it as vast and change- 
ful, reflecting all the facets of human personality and all the moods 
of human life. But through this variety, in this variety itself, run 
three major themes, which in their interrelationships form the domi- 
nant pattern of our tradition. The first is an awareness of the worth 
and dignity of the human being. Since the time when the psalmist 
wrote in wonder, 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than the angels, 
And crownest him with glory and wonder, 
down through the years when Jefferson wrote, “‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights” ; and 
Burns said, “‘A man’s a man for a’ that’’; through the time when 
Whitman sang, 
I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you... . 
an emphasis on the inherent worth and dignity of the individual has 
been a major theme in our tradition. 

A second major theme in our tradition has been a belief that the 
highest development of human personality is to be found, not in 
physical power and economic might, but in service to others, in self- 
sacrifice, in the development of the unique intellectual and social and 
spiritual capacities of human beings. The belief in individualism 
has been accompanied and tempered by what I may call in the finest 
sense a humanistic ideal of the fully developed individual. This ideal 
of human personality is complex and subtle and cannot be stated 
simply, but it is a vital element in our tradition, without which— 
I will go so far as to say—the other elements have little meaning. 
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Our ideal personality has not been the man of property, the sword- 
swaggering conqueror, or the hard-fisted ruler. Even the highly 
polished and externally perfect egoist has in our tradition excited, to 
use Meredith’s phrase, the “silvery laughter of the Comic Spirit.”’ 
Centuries before Christ, Isaiah wrote of the ideal Servant of Jehovah 
as one “despised, and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief..... He was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are healed’’; and, ever since, the 
profoundest element in our tradition has seen man in his fullest 
development, not as a rugged individual, but, even when a warrior, 
as a perfect, gentle knight, loyal to a cause greater than himself and 
finding his own high adventure in service to others. This under- 
standing has expressed itself in many forms—in the code of the 
gentleman, in the histrionic death of a Sidney Carton, in the vast 
and brooding tenderness of a Whitman, in the musical lines of 
Georgia’s Sidney Lanier: 

And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ crying, 

And ever Love hears the women’s sighing, 

And ever sweet knighthood’s death-defying, 

And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 

But never a trader’s glozing and lying. 
This ideal of human personality has often been denied by men in 
power; but it is more powerful than demagogues and dictators and 
will defeat and outlive them. 

The third central theme in our tradition is the belief that life is a 
wonderful personal and social adventure, fraught with hardship but 
capable of joy and beauty, worthy to be faced with courage and 
humor and worth the living. Since the time Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldees to seek a far country, our developing culture has never long 
given in to an oriental fatalism, never long bowed its head before 
any inevitable ‘‘wave of the future.’’ On the contrary, it has held 
persistently to the belief that, if we had faith, the walls of Jericho 
itself would finally yield to the trumpet. This theme of adventure 
and hope in our tradition is not simply a recent development of the 
American frontier, as some critics have implied. On the contrary, it 
is central to our tradition. It is found in the messianic faith of the 
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Hebrew people. It is found in the basic beliefs of Christianity, with 
their emphasis on faith and hope as well as love. It is found in the 
medieval theme of the quest. It is the heart and substance of 
Renaissance literature. In his latest play, our contemporary Robert 
Sherwood puts into the mouth of Alfred Lunt the great words 
of St. Paul—“We glory in tribulation; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, hope’’— 
and takes his title, There Shall Be No Night, from the Revelation of 
St. John. Archibald MacLeish bases his poem “1933” on the 
Odyssey and has Elpenor say to the men of this decade, 

For myself—if you ask me— 

There’s no way back over sea water 


Nor by earth’s oaks nor beyond them: 
There is only the way on: 


You had best—if you ask me— 
Push on from this place to the seaward 


This belief that experience begetteth hope and that life should be 
faced as an adventure, though characteristically American, is not a 
mere accident of the American frontier, something which passed 
with the death of Whitman, but a faith—an understanding—which 
lives at the very roots of our culture. 

I suggest, then, that the three central elements in our literary 
heritage are a belief in the worth and inherent value of the individual 
human being, a belief that the highest development of human per- 
sonality comes not through egoistic aggrandizement but through 
losing one’s self in the social and intellectual and spiritual service of 
humanity, and a belief that life is essentially good and should be 
faced with hope and courage as a high adventure. And I suggest 
further that, if we are to succeed in transmitting our literary 
heritage, we must select literary experiences which will help to make 
these central elements of our tradition real to students. 

A second principle of selection is the relevance of works of litera- 
ture to American life. Our culture is a part of Western culture, but 
it is specifically an American culture. The often age-old problems 
which our students will meet are presented in American forms and 
are real to them now in American terms. If in our choice of readings 
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we lead them to assume that our literary tradition is something es- 
pecially concerned with ancient Greece or Rome or medieval Eng- 
land, we should not be surprised if they assume that it is something 
far off and long ago, remote from American life, which they know 
to be real. We need still, perhaps we shall always need, the emphasis 
Emerson made in his ‘‘American Scholar” address: “I ask not for 
the great, the remote, the romantic; what is doing in Italy or 
Arabia; what is Greek art or Provencal minstrelsy. | embrace the 
common, I explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give 
me insight into today and you may have the antique and future 
worlds.’’ Of course, to have true insight into today, as Emerson well 
knew, we must gain insight from the past; but, as he also knew, we 
learn best from that part of the past which is closest to us; and in 
language, in thought-patterns, in the immediate problems it faces, 
American literature is most immediately real to American students. 
A third principle of selection is found in De Quincey’s distinction 
between the literature of knowledge and the literature of power. 
Teaching the so-called literature of knowledge or fact is the special 
province of the teachers of other subjects—of history, of economics, 
of chemistry, of physics—-and our special province is teaching the 
literature of power or experience. The vividly real experience which 
Pearl Buck, for example, gained from her reading when she was a 
young girl in China comes to youth through the literature of power, 
not the literature of knowledge. Pearl Buck says that when she was 
a young girl in the interior of China, Charles Dickens, through his 
books, 
made Christmas for me, a merry, roaring English Christmas, full of goodies and 
plum puddings and merriment and friendly cheer. I went to his parties over 
and over again, for I had no others. I remember one dreadful famine winter the 
thing that kept me laughing and still a child was “Pickwick Papers.”’ | read it 
over and over, and laughed, as I still laugh, over the Wellers and the widow and 
Mr. Pickwick and all his merry company. They were as real to me as the real 
folk outside the compound walls.3 
If we wish to make our literary heritage real to students, we must 
select for them works of fiction, of drama, of poetry, which will con- 


3A Debt to Dickens,” Saturday Review of Literature, XIII, No. 23 (April 4, 1936), 
II, 20, and 25. 
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vey through the very intimacy of their literary impact an experience 
of the values with which we are concerned. 

A fourth and last principle of selection is still to be mentioned; 
and it needs always to be remembered. We must select literary 
experiences which will be real and vital to students at different age 
levels and different stages of growth. I am afraid of the educational 
simplicity of the notion that we can transmit our literary heritage 
just by teaching a given number of the books which have long been 
hailed as “great,’’ especially in the secondary school and the early 
years of college. We should remember that the greatness of a book 
is always qualified by “For whom? When?”’; and I would insist that, 
whatever our notion of great books, we must choose for the seventh 
grade or for the eighth grade works which will bring to the seventh- 
grade boy and the eighth-grade girl real literary experiences which 
will help them to appreciate the great central values of our literary 
heritage. 

But I am not afraid of the principle of selection. Today we need 
in our teaching of literature central principles of selection. The core 
of our teaching of literature-—as distinguished from the periphery of 
free reading, individualized reading, and remedial reading—has been 
dissolving recently, perhaps especially in the secondary school. I 
suggest that we face boldly the problem of selecting for various age 
and ability levels real and important literary experiences which will 
communicate the central elements in our literary heritage. To give 
our need a name—we need a “‘canon for democracy.” It is normal 
for a culture to develop a canon of the works which best communi- 
cate the finest values of the civilization; and Msuggest that there 
would be great value in our attempting to formulate our own liter- 
ary canon—a canon for democracy—which woWd consist of groups 
of works from our literary heritage which in our opinion will best 
communicate to children, to adolescents, and to adults the finest 
values of American and of Western civilization. The individualistic 
element in our culture is so strong that I have little fear that such a 
canon would become too rigid, and hence I propose—a canon for 
democracy. 

We and the children we teach are the heirs of a very great tradi- 
tion—but a tradition which will survive only as long as there are 
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individuals in whose lives it is real. As teachers of English we have 
the responsibility and the opportunity to transmit to the youth of 
America through the wise selection and the wise teaching of literary 
experiences the three greatest elements in our American cultural and 
literary heritage: an awareness of the worth and essential dignity of 
the individual human being; an understanding that we find our lives 
by losing them in the service of something greater than ourselves; 
and an unshakable conviction that the adventure of life is good, 
capable of joy, and worthy of loyalty and love. 


A CONTEST AS COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


S. D. STEPHENS" 


Those who have suffered the ordeal of judging dramatic-reading 
contests in which the contestants have made the word “dramatic” 
synonymous with “diabolic,” or “dynamic,” or “frenetic” will under- 
stand the feelings of the writer and others who, at lunch, were dis- 
cussing a contest of the previous day. There had been ten contest- 
ants; of the selections, four had ended in violent (and strident) 
deaths, five had concluded with suicide, and three with insanity. 
(If the reader is mathematically alert, he will see that some selec- 
tions doubled in disaster.) We recalled, moreover, that the second- 
ary-school youngsters, being merely capable youngsters and not 
young Cornells or Evanses, confused high emotion with high vocal 
pitch and identified suffering with shrieking. We decided, as the 
meal progressed, that such contests were worse than a_ waste of 
time—-that they were, in fact, decidedly harmful to all the ends that 
teachers of humanities should hold important. And we wondered 
whether youngsters could be brought to enjoy the subtle and fine 
handling of fine literature in a public reading contest. 

So began the University of Newark’s annual high-school contest 
in the reading of poetry, the operation of which this article details. 
The student English Club, composed chiefly of those majoring in 


* A member of the division of humanities of the University of Newark. 
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English, assumed the sponsorship of this venture, as it has of many 
others in the community, and underwrote part of the expense. The 
members set for their contest a dual aim: to discover what good 
reading of poetry is and to stimulate widespread interest in the proc- 
ess, as well as the result, of that discovery. As corollaries to this aim 
they decided to try to insure the reading of nothing but the best 
selections, to stimulate in the contestants their most serious efforts, 
to see that the judging was discriminating and intelligent, and to 
build, in all these matters, for continuous and accelerating improve- 
ment. These aims have resulted in the following procedure. 

The invitation goes out in October, to reach high-school teachers 
in the area which the University of Newark serves conveniently 
soon after the year’s work has begun. It consists of a very brief per- 
sonal note, individually typed and signed, inviting the high school 
to participate in the coming contest. With this is a single mimeo- 
graphed sheet setting forth the purpose of the contest, indicating 
those who may participate, and telling the time, the place, and the 
prizes. The responses to the questionnaire form the mailing list for 
all subsequent bulletins. 

As soon as a school indicates a desire for furMer information, the 
list of acceptable readings goes out. The poems are included because 
of their worth and their adaptability to nondramatic verse-reading. 
Since no duplications are allowed, choices begin coming in at once. 
The list is long, however, and good, so that even late entrants suffer 
little from their reduced choices. When a reservation is received, a 
post-card form acknowledges it. Changes to any unreserved selec- 
tion may be made at any time before the program is finally deter- 
mined. 

The first general bulletin, of two or three mimeographed sheets, 
goes out early in December, in time to be noticed before the Christ- 
mas recess. It contains a list of participating schools, brief answers 
to queries frequently received, and the like, but its special purpose 
is to set forth, more fully than can the initial explanation, the nature 
and purpose of the whole contest. In the current contest the com- 
ments recorded by the judges and by the poets who gave the contest 
their approval have been used, without identification of contestant 
or commentator, to indicate what kind of reading of poetry the jury 
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and the poets thought commendable or undesirable. From these and 
similar sources the definition of quality in this contest will continue 
to be made; the sponsors feel that they can best serve the interests 
of reading and of the community by refraining from setting up their 
own standards of valuation. 

A second general bulletin follows soon after February 1, when the 
second semester has begun. It contains other information about the 
progress of the contest, news of the ways being used to choose school 
candidates, the requirements of final registration, and a registration 
blank requesting information about the contestant, his home ad- 
dress, family, school interests, and the like. This, as will be seen 
shortly, is for use in news stories intended for local newspapers. 

About March 1, two weeks before the final contest, the entries are 
in. Letters, individually typed and signed, have been made ready, 
with a few paragraphs of explanation of the purpose of the contest 
and with a blank space at the top of the sheet. It is a short task to 
address one of these to each local editor whose high school is sending 
a contestant and to add, in the blank space, an introductory para- 
graph telling the name of the contestant, his home and parents, and 
his school interests. The attempt is to furnish the town newspaper, 
which is usually understaffed, not only the information for a story 
but the story itself. City newspapers, especially where several high 
schools are entered, can be approached differently; but even these 
are cordial to a series of well-prepared stories detailing the progress 
of the contest. 

At this stage the contest is to each contestant a vague future 
event. To receive him properly, letters have been prepared welcom- 
ing him, telling him just how and when and where to come, inviting 
him and his parents and friends to the English Club reception held 
after the afternoon contest, and wishing him success. As each final 
registration arrives, one of these letters is addressed and sent out to 
the contestant at his home address. 

When registration is complete, a preliminary mimeographed pro- 
gram is prepared and sent to each school so that each coach may 
check his own entry. In this program are announced for the first 
time the names of the judges, with identifying descriptions of each. 
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This program also goes to the newspapers, some of which will use 
it as a sequel to the original story of the previous week. 

The jury, though it has not been mentioned, has been much in the 
minds of the sponsors while the other plans have been progressing. 
Our strongest conviction has always been that the jury should be 
varied, so that the prejudices of no professional caste would domi- 
nate. In inviting judges we have had one aim—to get judges who 
have ideas about poetry and how it should be read. We have con- 
sidered that a successful teacher of poetry or an important critic 
or editor of poetry or an eminent creator of poetry could not only 
command respect as a judge of the reading of poetry but also con- 
tribute to the art, and we have invited accordingly. The result has 
been surprising. In the busy metropolitan area, when we could offer 
no reward but a dinner for ten or twelve hours of service, we have 
had to invite each year only ten or twelve to fill our jury of six, and 
of those who refused part have promised to serve another year if 
invited before another engagement is made. Unless the judges in a 
contest like this are thoroughly good judges and really able to make 
a contribution, the educational value quickly fritters away. 

The contest day itself involves the whole of the English Club, 
with additional volunteers from the student body. Some receive the 
contestants and their friends, answer questions, help them to regis- 
ter, help them to check their coats and hats, and make them feel at 
home. Others welcome them at the meeting places of the prelimi- 
nary contests. (Concurrent contests during the day, each judged by 
part of the jury, choose the contestants to be judged by the whole 
jury at night.) Others preside at the preliminary contests, the presi- 
dent of the club presiding at the final. Others are hosts and hostesses 
at a tea immediately following the afternoon meetings. Others meet 
the judges at railway or bus and see that they reach their destina- 
tions. These things are not trivialities. The judges must be cared for 
because they are doing us a favor—a great favor. The contestants 
must be cared for because we are building the contest to make them 
and their associates feel that the effective reading of poetry is a 
significant thing. If they, as the chosen representatives of their 
schools, are allowed to wander about aimlessly in a college where no 
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one is expecting them, they can scarcely be blamed if they join those 
who in too great number have decided that poetry is a feckless thing. 
Again, the effort is not to feed their vanity but to meet the earnest- 
ness of their effort with earnestness of interest. 

Before the contest the judges meet to discuss their criteria. They 
do not, except informally, agree on any scoring pattern or weighting 
scheme, but they do decide on a uniform way of recording their final 
judgments of quality, as they individually see quality, in the read- 
ings they are to hear. Since they do not anatomize the reading of 
poetry into objective units with separate scores for each, their final 
verdicts are likely to vary somewhat more than judgments do in 
fields where standards are more uniformly recognized. In a recent 
contest, however, though only one judge placed the winner first 
among the ten contestants, the winner’s final score, within a total 
range of fifteen points, was four and a half points ahead of his 
nearest opponent. Something, surely, was recognized by the jury as 
a group. 

After the jury conference the judges are escorted by student hosts 
to the assigned preliminary contest. Division of the judges and con- 
testants into groups for these preliminary contests is made, two 
weeks in advance, by lot. An afternoon program can comfortably 
take ten or twelve readings, with time for the reception to follow and 
for the judges to dine and rest before the evening contest. Late ar- 
rivals are held at the door, signs in the corridors request quiet, and 
in one year, by special visit to the contractor’s office, the sponsors 
made sure that riveting on a neighboring construction job would be 
suspended. Of such as these is success in a contest in the reading 
of poetry. 

Winners in the afternoon preliminaries enter the final. After pre- 
liminaries have all ended, a drawing is held to determine the order 
of the readings in the evening contest, and the results are posted. 
Meanwhile the tea and cakes, though slight balm for defeat, are 
helping to continue the afternoon hospitality, aided, if possible, by 
some literary or artistic exhibit or production of the English Club’s 
year. Then, after dinner, the final contest and the final decision. 

There are two prizes. One is a cup for the trophy case of the win- 
ning school, to become eventually a permanent trophy when any 
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school wins it three times. The other is a book of poems of the win- 
ner’s own choice; and, if he chooses the work of a living poet, some 
fifty of these—in England, Ireland, and America—have consented 
to inscribe and autograph one of their books for him. Their letters 
of consent to do this and their comments on the aims of the contest 
furnish material for the first general news bulletin, which, as men- 
tioned above, tries to define the contest for its clientele. 

But the educational work of the contest is not over. Each judge 
has been asked to answer two questions on each contestant’s work, 
recording his answers as he listens to the reading. The first is “What 
do you consider most praiseworthy in this contestant’s perform- 
ance?” and the second, ‘‘What could the contestant most profitably 
do to improve the quality of his presentation?” After the contest the 
sponsors have these answers for the preliminary and final competi- 
tions. So begins for the typist a new task. To each contestant goes 
a letter, thanking him for his participation and consoling him, as 
well as a form letter can, for his failure to finish first. Then the ques- 
tions on which each judge was asked to comment are explained, and 
each judge’s comment on the work of the person addressed is copied 
into his letter, without identification of the commentator. Each com- 
ment is copied entire. 

This, in brief outline, is the nature of an attempt to make the 
reading of poetry a slightly more significant thing in the high schools 
surrounding the college which sponsors it. Already several high- 
school clubs in the reading of poetry have been formed, and, accord- 
ing to some coaches, poetry is more often chosen for other speech 
contests. Already a few persons not specifically concerned with the 
contestants or contesting schools attend the contest to hear good 
poetry well read. The sponsors hope that both these beginnings will 
grow and that the general public recognition of the worth of hearing 
a fine performer sing a fine selection with finely developed vocal and 
intellectual discrimination may extend until it includes the recogni- 
tion of the worth of hearing a fine reader read fine poetry with differ- 
ent, but just as complex, vocal and intellectual subtleties. 
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A REALISTIC APPROACH TO DRAMA 

APPRECIATION G 
LUCILE MULLEN AND DONALD HORTON’ pr 
The time spent in producing an amateur play is appalling. ‘Two 7 
years ago an accurate check was made. During a five-week period ie 
nearly a hundred hours of teacher labor, entirely in addition to cur- tic 
ricular duties, were spent on our spring production. Those of you ms 

who work with a high-school dramatics club or who produce a class 
play will agree that the figure is not exaggerated. the 
What a disheartening experience after so many hours of nerve- th 
wracking toil to be greeted on the night of the performance with | 
various types of youthful disturbances! Whistling, jeering laughter, the 
and catcalling are common reactions of high-school audiences, par- pla 
ticularly during a scene with a slight suggestion of love-making. exp 
In Grosse Pointe we have a more than usually sophisticated au- tior 
dience, but we were not entirely free from such practice. We knew, — 
too, that many adults were not attracted to our plays because their al 


pleasure was marred by student behavior. ie 
The improvement of conduct requires more than an adviser’s 
warning to “Behave yourself.’ We believed that it would come 


through a better knowledge and appreciation of the plays to be tau 
seen. To provide for a constant development of the entire student — 
body in appreciation and enjoyment of really worth-while drama is low 
an avowed purpose of Pointe Players, our high-school dramatics : 
club. 
Since the organization in 1928 of Pointe Players, the sponsors as 
have selected plays with as much care as possible. We do not neglect 4. , 
the recent successes entirely in favor of the accepted classics, how- 5. 
ever. Among the plays we have produced are Cradle Song by Mar- 6. | 
tinez Sierra; The Passing of the Third Floor Back by Jerome K. 7. ' 
Jerome; Mr. Pim Passes By and The Perfect Alibi by A. A. Milne; 8 
Beau Brummel by Clyde Fitch; The Enemy by Channing Pollock; “ 1 
* Teachers of English at Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 10. \ 
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The Queen’s Husband by Robert Sherwood; You Can’t Take It with 
You by Moss Hart and George Kaufman; and Our Town by Thorn- 
ton Wilder. 

Though we have an unusually capable group of boys and girls in 
Grosse Pointe, nevertheless, we approached the difficult and unusual 
presentation of Our Town with some uneasiness. Ours is a six-year 
high school, and so part of our audience is very young. To make sure 
that our entire audience would understand the play, to do something 
definite and realistic with respect to the development of apprecia- 
tion, and to improve the conduct of our audience, we solicited the 
aid of the entire English department. 

The following is a quotation, in part, from the note we wrote to 
the English teachers, all of whom accepted our suggestions en- 
thusiastically. 

It has been our conviction that high school audiences have failed to achieve 
the ultimate in appreciation and understanding, on their own levels, of the 
plays they have witnessed. They have missed too much to warrant the great 
expenditures of time and energy necessary for amateur production. The situa- 
tion can be ameliorated, we believe. It is with this thought that we ask your co- 
operation in improving standards of appreciation and understanding. 

We have prepared a simple outline in question form, for your convenience, 
and we ask that you use this material for at least a portion of a period on any 
one of the two or three days before the date of production. 


Then we provided each teacher with a mimeographed form con- 
taining a group of questions and answers. For the sake of brevity the 
answers are omitted here, but some typical questions were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Who is the author of Our Town? 
2. What else has he written? 
. Our Town won the Pulitzer Prize for drama in 1938. What is the Pulitzer 
Prize, and how important is it?? 
. What other honors have been won by Our Town? 
. Our Town is “good theater.”” What is meant by the term “good theater’’? 
. What makes Our Town unusual in presentation? 
. Why does Mr. Wilder use the device of narrator (in the person of the Stage 
Manager)? 
8. Is this play a comedy? 
9. Why did Mr. Wilder choose to have his play presented on a bare stage? 
10. What will the play do for the person viewing it? 
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Then we added the comment: 


We should be exceedingly pleased if a few minutes of discussion were held 
in class after the play. Such questions as these might help: 

How much do the people in the play reflect our American heritage? 

What is the real theme of the play? 

What makes Grover’s Corners different from the usual stage presentation 
of “Podunk Center’? 

What advantages had the movie presentation over the method of the bare 
stage? Did the fact that the movie was produced for an estimated audience of 
40,000,000 probably have any influence on the changes made? 

Thanks for your co-operation. 


To make the printed program an additional help to our students 
and especially to the five hundred adults or so who witnessed the 
play, we included the following on our program, making it seem 
somewhat like the “‘Playgoer” notes of the professional theater. 
Some of the information here is, of course, a duplication of what had 
been presented in class. 


ABOUT THORNTON WILDER AND OUR TOWN 

The play Our Town achieved for its author a twenty-five year ambition to 
become a playwright in full Broadway standing. The author of the popular 
novels The Bridge of San Luis Rey and Heaven’s My Destination was no stranger 
to the theater. He had written many short plays, translated André Obey’s 
Lucrece for Katherine Cornell, and made an excellent adaptation of A Doll’s 
House for Ruth Gordon’s use. But Our Town is his first long play to be per- 
formed professionally. It was so successful that it won not only the popular 
acclaim of a long run but that most treasured of American literary prizes, the 
Pulitzer Prize. Thornton Wilder was the first author to have the distinction of 
having won a Pulitzer Prize for both a novel and a play (The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, 1927; Our Town, 1938). 

When Wilder was a boy of nine, his father was made consul-general at Hong 
Kong. The family lived there for three years and later moved to Shanghai, 
remaining in that city for five years. It must have been experience in theater- 
going in China which influenced the author’s method in the one-act The Happy 
Journey and in Our Town. In these plays an omnipresent stage manager arranges 
the properties in full view of the audience after the fashion of a Chinese presen- 
tation. 

The stage manager becomes a narrator, too, in Our Town. He tells the audi- 
ence the story of the village of Grover’s Corners and its people. As he talks, the 
people come and go about their tasks and their pleasures on the almost bare 
stage behind him, sometimes acting out a full scene in which he plays a part or 
in which he retires to a corner of the stage to watch or to comment in the manner 
of a cracker-barrel philosopher. 
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The plot of Our Town centers in a bashful boy and \u romance, but the 
general theme is more properly the chores and pleasures @ Grover’s Corners as 
a whole. Without solemnity, Wilder seeks to transform the commonplaces of 
village life into the verities of human existence. 

The third act shifts from main street to the cemetery. The real achievement 
of the author lies in this act. Deeply moving, but not weird or unpleasant, this 
scene provides a real experience for the audience. We come away with a higher 
value of everyday living. We remember Emily’s question, ““Doesn’t anyone 
appreciate life while he’s living it?”’ We will notice things we completely ignored 
before. 

Our production of Our Town was an outstanding success. Our 
three audiences (including one adult audience) were delighted with 
the play. We attribute much of the unusual attention and apprecia- 
tion of the high-school audiences to the brief introduction and in- 
struction given by the English staff. Encouraged by the success of 
the plan, we followed it again for the Christmas assembly. ‘The play 
presented at that time was an adaptation of the medieval York Na- 
tivity, a difficult offering to grasp fully without advance preparation. 

Again we were gratified with the seriousness of the reception. The 
usual scattered titterings of a youthful audience were not heard. We 
hope, therefore, to incorporate this procedure as a standard one, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of occasional plays of rollicking nature 
presented for entertainment alone. 

One unanticipated result was most pleasing. We are sure that the 
sale of tickets for Our Town was promoted by the class discussions! 


A BASIC APPROACH TO REMEDIAL READING 
RAY H. SIMPSON‘ 


In some communities the doctor is paid to eliminate those condi- 
tions which produce illness. When the client gets sick the doctor 
receives no pay. In most communities doctors make money only 
when there is sickness, and the amount made is dependent upon 
the amount of sickness. Under the one system the energies of the 
doctor are directed primarily toward eliminating the causes of sick- 
ness, while under the other system the doctor devotes most of his 


* Assistant professor of psychology, University of Alabama. 
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time and energies to the problem of curing people after they be- 
come sick. In the one case, the emphasis is on preventing the sick- 
ness from occurring, while in the other case the emphasis is on elimi- 
nating the sickness once it has brought the patient low. 

Obviously, a system which puts the primary emphasis upon pre- 
vention is attacking the root of the problem and is fundamentally 
the more sound. What does all this have to do with remedial read- 
ing? In the past our attention in remedial reading has been directed 
primarily toward the problem of what to do with individuals who 
have reading difficulties after their poor reading habits become pro- 
nounced and rather firmly fixed. We are like the mother whose 
eighteen-month-old child has just broken a very valuable dish, 
which had been carelessly left by the mother on the edge of a table, 
who asked, “‘What shall I do with Jane? She is always getting into 
mischief. Would you as a psychologist advise that I spank her, or 
should I shut her in her room?” If anyone should be spanked, it is 
the mother who did not have sufficient foresight to prevent the con- 
ditions which produced such an occurrence. It is the major thesis of 
this paper that we have been so much concerned with what to do 
after poor reading habits have developed that we have not given 
sufficient attention to fundamental ways in which we as elementary, 
high-school, and college teachers and administrators may prevent 
such cases. I give here some specific suggestions concerning points 
at which we should examine our attitudes and practices, regardless 
of the age level at which we teach, in order that we may prevent the 
establishment and continuance of bad reading habits. 

1. We need a re-examination and revision of the typical concept of 
what constitutes a retarded reader —Within the past year the writer 
has asked large numbers of elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers and administrators the question: ‘What do you under- 
stand to be the meaning of the term ‘a retarded reader’?’’ This was 
sometimes followed by the request: ‘‘Describe the reading of a 
pupil you think of as basically retarded.” Some typical responses, 
which reflect the current concept of what constitutes a retarded 
reader, are analyzed. 

a) “‘A retarded reader is one whose reading ability is below that 
which he needs to carry on his school work, to enjoy stories, to read 
about the world around him. Jack is in the ninth grade and cannot 
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read ninth-grade books. He is retarded because he only reads like a 
sixth-grader and cannot carry ninth-grade work.”’ Note that here 
the emphasis is laid on the pupil’s inability to meet a prearranged 
school program of work which has been almost exclusively laid out 
without consideration of the pupil’s individual needs or training. No 
attention is given to the child’s basic ability. What would be good 
ninth-grade material for Jack might be extremely poor for Mary, who 
is also in the ninth grade but who has average ninth-grade reading 
ability. 

b) “A retarded reader is one behind his grade norm in reading 
speed and comprehension. I gave Henry, who is in the twelfth 
grade, a standard reading test and he scored on the tenth-grade 
level. Obviously he is retarded two grades in reading.”’ If this defini- 
tion were used, approximately 50 per cent of the youngsters in our 
schools would be retarded all the time, since the grade norm simply 
represents the average achievement at a particular grade. Again no 
attention is given to the native ability of the individual. Are we going 
to expect all children to be Jack Averages rather than expect of 
each according to his ability? Equally inadequate are such concepts 
as the following: “fone who may be in the fourth grade but has 
the reading ability of the average second-grader’’; ‘“‘one who does 
not read so well as the average member of his class.’’ Each of 
the definitions given in this paragraph implies that every child 
should be up to average. ‘This is certainly an impossible goal as well 
as an undesirable one. 

James, a child in the eighth grade who has average ninth-grade 
reading ability, is seriously retarded since his tested reading capacity 
is as great as that of the average twelfth-grader. That child is most 
retarded in reading whose purposeful reading achievements are farth- 
est below his reading capacities. There are thousands of youngsters 
at all levels with above-average reading ability who are seriously re- 
tarded in their reading. Are you meeting their needs? 

2. We need greater attention given to reading by all high-school and 
college teachers —In the past many high-school and college teachers 
have worked on the fallacious assumption that it is exclusively the 
job of the elementary school to teach youngsters how to read. ‘There 
are several reasons why this idea has mae out rather poorly in 
practice. 
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First, it is psychologically unsound to disassociate the how of 
reading with the uses of reading. Some teachers have actually gone 
so far as to have youngsters read textbooks backward just for 
the practice in how to read! Many youngsters never really find out 
that reading is anything that can be of service to them, since reading 
as an end in itself has been too much emphasized. John, a pupil in the 
seventh grade, came to his teacher excitedly one day and said, “Look 
at this book I picked up in the library today. It is the only book I 
have ever seen which I enjoyed. Gee, why didn’t you tell me reading 
could be fun! This is not like the stuff we have in reading class at all. 
I just read that stuff so I won’t get a bad mark.” New vistas had 
accidentally opened up to John, vistas which had long remained 
closed because reading had been taught as an end in itself. The how 
of reading a particular kind of material needs to be tied up closely 
with the why of reading it. 

Second, an individual is expected to read new kinds of material in 
the secondary school and in college. This involves learning new 
reading skills and abilities. Recently there came to the attention of 
the writer a college student who was doing excellent work in social 
studies and English but who was doing very poorly in mathematics 
and science. On investigation it was found that he read all material, 
regardless of kind, at about the same rate. His speed in reading 
social-studies material was the same as his speed in reading “‘heavy”’ 
science. He had never been taught how to read science material or 
mathematics problems appropriately. 

Third, new teaching and study methods which are likely to be 
encouraged in high school demand training if the pupil is to profit 
most from them. In high school the practice of giving assignments 
which the pupil is expected to work out largely himself is likely to 
leave him confused if he is not trained at the time to read and study 
effectively without supervision. 

Fourth, even if the elementary school does an excellent job of 
training its youngsters in reading, many of the pupils graduating 
from the sixth grade are still going to read less well than the average 
youngster entering the seventh grade. The writer recently investi- 
gated the reading status of each of the seventh-grade groups in a 
“good” school system. The most representative seventh grade, 
made up of thirty-five youngsters, produced the following results: 
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had average eleventh-grade reading ability 
had average tenth-grade reading ability 
had average ninth-grade reading ability 
had average eighth-grade reading ability 
had average seventh-grade reading ability 
had average sixth-grade reading ability 
had average fifth-grade reading ability 
had average fourth-grade reading ability 
had average third-grade reading ability 
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35 =the total number in the class 


About half of the youngsters entering seventh grade are not likely 
to have average seventh-grade reading ability, and there is great 
need for recognition of this fact. The high-school teacher may say 
that they should have seventh-grade reading ability, but we know in 
view of individual capacities that they will not. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is the job of the high-school teacher to take each 
youngster where he is and help him move along by means of appro- 
priate materials and methods. 

3. Greater emphasis needs to be placed by both teacher and pupil upon 
purposeful reading. Reading in itself is neither good nor bad. All de- 
pends upon the pur pose its serves —In the past we have had too much 
reading—of the wrong kinds. May I enumerate four of these un- 
desirable types of reading? 

First, we have had too much reading done simply because teacher 
assigned it, with the pupil (and sometimes even the teacher) knowing 
little or nothing of any good purpose that would be served by doing 
the reading. This has resulted all too often in the pupil’s tying up 
reading with purposeless assignments (at least purposeless from his 
standpoint). A high-school teacher of history was recently com- 
plaining that her pupils would not read the story of the Sumerians 
“to get the simple facts.”” When the teacher was asked what pur- 
pose the youngsters had for reading it, she said she had not thought 
about that. It was in the text, so she had simply assigned it without 
thinking. This type of forced reading has resulted directly in little 
or no reading of a purposeful sort being done by the vast majority of 
our school products. 

Second, we have had too much reading based simply upon interest 
and not upon basic needs which the pupil has been taught to recog- 
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nize. Many teachers are so happy to see pupils busy that they care 
little whether they are reading the history of the snail or reading to 
get help in solving pressing present-day problems which face them. 
It reminds the writer of a secondary-school class in economics, whose 
pupils were diligently studying the New York Stock Exchange during 
their last week in school but who had never had guidance in such 
problems as a personal budgeting, getting a job, or financing a house. 

Third, there has been too much reading exclusively for the purpose 
of assimilating information, while real problems related to this in- 
formation are being evaded. Psychologically, this tends to be a 
wasteful procedure, since information not learned in relation to some 
problem of importance to the learner will soon be forgotten. It is 
extremely unfortunate that reading can be one of the worst time- 
killers and most deadly evasive devices. It is easier simply to read 
about the accomplishments of someone else than to be up and think- 
ing and doing one’s self. Perhaps some escape devices are necessary, 
but we have encouraged too much escaping. 

Fourth, there has been too much reading of material simply be- 
cause it happens to be in the textbooks which happen to be in the 
school. Neither teachers, administrators, nor pupils know a good 
reason why it should be read by those pupils in that school. Where 
this is the case, reading and wasted time tend to become associated 
in the mind of the learner. 

Reading should serve one or both of two main purposes of the 
learner: (1) to help him solve problems, present and future, more 
wisely and intelligently and (2) to give him enjoyment in the process. 
It is questionable whether much of the reading in our schools, par- 
ticularly that in secondary schools and colleges, has aided in accom- 
plishing the first purpose. In view of the relatively small amount of 
reading through enjoyment, it is also doubtful whether a love of 
reading through enjoyment has been produced either. Certainly the 
purposes pupils have in reading need to be carefully investigated. 
When pupils begin to work on problems real to them, assigned read- 
ing is usually unnecessary. They then realize that reading helps 
them. 

4. We need to provide materials appropriate to each individual’s 
(a) needs and (b) abilities —Much of the reading in English literature 
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in high school and college has caused more harm than good because 
these two factors have been little considered by many English 
teachers. A teacher of high-school English came to me recently very 
much disturbed about the reading or lack of reading of her tenth- 
grade pupils. “About half of them simply cannot read,” she said. 
On investigation it was found that each pupil had the same book, 
regardless of the fact that the reading abilities of the youngsters 
ranged from average fourth-grade ability to average fifteenth-grade 
ability. In materials alone, conditions were set up which tended to 
produce less and less reading. 

Another example is that of a teacher of history in the seventh 
grade, who worked all last summer on grouping the topics in four 
seventh-grade history books. The groups included such topics as 
the development of transportation, the frontier, the rise of big 
business, the development of nationalism. At the end of the summer 
she came to me for suggestions on attacking reading problems in her 
classes. I asked her if she knew the average reading level of her 
classes. It developed that a reading test had been given by her prin- 
cipal in the preceding year with the following results: (1) no pupils 
reached the average seventh-grade level in reading, (2) most pupils 
had average fourth- or fifth-grade reading levels, (3) some young- 
sters, although in the seventh grade, had average second- and third- 
grade reading abilities. Short school terms, poor attendance, poorly 
paid teachers, and other factors had contributed to produce these 
results. However, this teacher had not found out the abilities she 
had to work with and was spending a hot summer rearranging ma- 
terials which were totally inappropriate in the first place. When we 
ask, “‘What is wrong with the youngster?” should we not also ask, 
“How should we change ourselves?”’ 

Classroom libraries are of fundamental value in the proper pro- 
vision of well-selected materials. Experience has shown that a class- 
room library made up of pamphlets, magazines, and books is of 
inestimable value in promoting functional reading habits. Selecting, 
indexing, and filing in Manila folders worth-while articles and 
newspaper clippings is not only a worth-while educational experi- 
ence for pupils but it also provides a valuable reference reservoir 
which can be built up at little expense. Good classroom libraries 
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cannot displace the need for main central libraries in the school but 
will in the long run provide greater and wiser use of central library 
facilities. 

5. Weneed to put greater stress on the development of proper attitudes 
toward reading —We should evaluate our work more in terms of the 
extent to which the methods and techniques learned and used in the 
class are likely to be used after the class is over. The writer recently 
heard of a high-school class in history which had reached the end of a 
year of studying American history. They took, and did quite well on, 
the conventional type of test in which knowledge of specific facts 
rather than their application was stressed. Their marks were given, 
and then came the “‘pay-off.’’ Each one took his book, and collec- 
tively they tore their American history books to shreds. The atti- 
tude of ““Thank goodness we are through with that stuff!’ prevailed. 
(Stronger language was used by some with more extensive vocabu- 
laries of a particular sort!) Information was learned. Great dislike 
of American history was also learned. How much use of American 
history do you expect those pupils are now making? This is an 
extreme case, it is true, but this type of attitude in all subjects is all 
too common. Informational profit can be made at the cost of killing 
desirable attitudes toward subjects and the reading materials in those 
subjects. 

6. We must give greater attention to seeing that each pupil has more 
share in: (a) thinking through what his most important present and 
probable future problems are, (5) selecting materials which will help 
in more intelligently facing these problems, (c) using these materials 
wisely, and (d) evaluating the worth of each experience in terms of 
its value to him. 

One basic reason few products of our schools make such intelligent 
use of reading materials for problem-solving is that they have had 
little or no training in these four abilities. The teacher has tried to 
do it all. Readers have become soft, dependent individuals, who are 
lost with problems when the teacher is not there to make the assign- 
ment, see that they do it, evaluate the worth of what has been done, 
and give a mark. It is perhaps trite to say that pupils learn to do 
by doing and not by having the teacher decide entirely what shall 
be studied, how it shall be studied, what materials shall be used, 
and how worth while the experience was. 
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THE FUNCTION OF ENGLISH IN WARTIME—Continued 
A SYMPOSIUM 


What effect should America’s entry into World War II have on our 
English classrooms? One of the first effects will doubtless be for the Eng- 
lish teacher to focus attention more narrowly on the American way of liv- 
ing as it is recorded in literature. From masterpieces to folk songs Ameri- 
can literature can be approached as a reflection of our native reactions 
and ideals. Our attitudes toward basic values in life can be traced in 
clearer and clearer outlines through the English course. The aim every 
English teacher will keep before him is to leave on the developing minds 
of his students a more conscious awareness of what it means to be an 
American. 

To reach this goal the content of the literature course will have to be 
carefully selected. Presentation of typical figures and situations should 
fill the growing minds with warmly human images of American character. 
To give but one illustration, Stephen Vincent Benét’s The Devil and Daniel 
Webster dramatizes indigenous types with a vividness that will clear up 
several hazy notions about true Americans. It does not codify concepts. 
It nowhere describes government. It merely pictures human beings at a 
crisis. Its scenes will remain in the pupil’s mind as centers around which 
other readings will cluster to fill out a pulsing ideal of American life. In 
the anxious years ahead it will be the English teacher’s duty to enrich an 
unbroken succession of students with a multitude of such significant, 
glowing literary experiences. 

The fundamental purpose—to establish comprehending attitudes in 
our boys and girls—will lead likewise to changes in classroom procedure. 
At present pupils too often accept the teacher as a sort of dictator who will 
settle their judgments and order their actions. When they rise to speak 
in the classroom, their words are prevailingly directed at the teacher to 
the exclusion of their classmates. Class activities conducted in this man- 
ner rob the school of its proper influence on their concept of social relations 
and public affairs. The classroom loses its opportunities for training in 
democratic action. Boys and girls pass out into mature life without the 
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advantage of long participation in our democratic way of conducting 
matters vital to the general welfare. Yet it is participation rather than 
theorizing that will activate their spontaneous conduct among adult 
associates and their fundamental attitudes toward public concerns. 

English teachers should therefore work out fresh classroom procedures. 
Activities will be organized to afford situations in which pupils can partici- 
pate in a typically democratic manner. They will gradually come to re- 
spect the opinions of others, to engage courteously in discussion of im- 
portant issues of every sort, to abide by majority decisions where action 
is to be taken, to feel responsibility for the proper conduct of group under- 
takings. Wherever difference of opinion arises, their contributions toward 
a settlement must be offered according to simple rules of parliamentary 
practice. A single sheet of regulations will furnish all the conventions to 
be followed in public discussion. If the requirements be observed in every 
schoolroom, participation in democratic procedures will develop a host 
of young democrats who may in time genuinely influence the community 
and the country at large. We may thereby look forward to the period 
when the essential meaning of democracy will become an active force in 
national life. 

In America at war there will be endless talk about the duty of educa- 
tors. Let the English teacher, in striving to do his share, search for the 
opportunities in his own province. Two matters have here been sug- 
gested. In literature let him foster an imaginative grasp of the American 
way of life and a strong loyalty to it. In conducting classroom experiences 
let him habituate pupils to democratic procedures that will carry over 
effectively into their adult lives. In doing both he will be sustained by the 
conviction that the decisive battle for democracy must be won in our 


schools. 
MILEs 
EVANDER CuILps HicH SCHOOL 
New York City 


The “‘ war editorial’ which appeared in the January issue of the English 
Journal certainly renewed my faith in the teaching profession. Every 
teacher—English-bound or otherwise—should read it. The lucid expres- 
sion, determined attitude, and sympathetic tolerance might be an example 
for the clouded, hesitant, and confused minds that are finding verbal 
expression in meaningless concepts today. 

I should like to point out some other salient factors which the English 
teacher should keep in mind during this war period. 
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First of all there is the factor of following directions. Students have 
been lax in reading carefully specific instructions, whether they occur ina 
geometry examination or in a grammar quiz. At the present time follow- 
ing directions can mean safety; failure to read carefully may mean injury 
or death. We can help our students to follow thoroughly the written in- 
structions in authoritative sources for such activities as air-raid precau- 
tions. 

Another factor is that of self-reliance. Too often and too long have we 
spoon-fed the girls and boys who have met before us for enlightenment. 
That has seemed the easiest course. Now we must ask for thoroughness, 
seeing a job through to its completion, and for a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of these same students. With these qualities we 
should expect a research technique in the study of literature and a desire 
to get to the roots of problems in the study of grammar. 

We might encourage the study of world-literature, which for too long 
has been ignored in high schools and even in colleges on the assumption 
that no literary masterpiece can be properly appreciated except in its 
original form. We may gain, by such an extended horizon, patient under- 
standing and the eradication of personal animosity from the minds of 
those we teach. If we are to build a new world—a democratic world—we 
must have an exhaustive knowledge of world-cultures. We must under- 
stand what we are fighting to change. 

Another thing which the English teacher can do is to help the student 
war against hasty generalizations, help him to nurture the questioning 
mind—to weigh words, to consider their source, and to understand why 
they have been uttered. And, most important of all, we must help him to 
express himself clearly, convincingly, and with the fajth in his own po- 
tentialities that students in democracies only may hava 

And, lastly, we must not forget to give our students solace—escape, 
yes, but more—a desire to create in words and action a world worthy of a 
literary heritage: a Goethe and a Shakespeare; a Dante and a Whitman; 
a Tolstoy and (with bated breath) a Hitomaro: 


Such are the tidings that the runner brings, 
White-wanded messenger whose words I hear— 
They pierce me, as the arrows from the strings 
Of white-wood bows—the words that sting and sear." 
ANN WARD ORR 
ABINGTON FRIENDS SCHOOL 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


1 —_ The Master Singers of Japan, trans. Clara A. Walsh (London: John Murray, 
1923). 
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ENGLISH TEACHING DURING A WARTIME 
EMERGENCY 


Since the study of English deals with the most abiding values to be 
found in human life, little change in wartime need be made in the teach- 
ing program except perhaps in emphasis. Surely the sense of universal 
brotherhood and respect for individual personality, the love of the out-of- 
doors and beauty in all its forms, the fine art of self-expression in lan- 
guage forms, and the other valid aims for English study per se remain un- 
changed. The columnist Raimundo de Ovies said recently: 

More than ever, now, we need to hold fast to what is wholesome, normal, 
human and kindly, to curb passion instead of exciting it. We must learn to re- 
capture the lovely qualities which predominantly make up “life”; and a sure 
road to quietness and confidence of spirit is a good book..... If it be true 
that “in the midst of life we are in death,” it is true that in the midst of death 
life must and does go on. 


As a nation we are fighting temporarily for the security of these values; 
as teachers of English we are pointing constantly toward them and nur- 
turing the hold which they take upon our pupils. 

There is, however, a changed aspect to the teaching of English at the 
present time, for always our highest values are enhanced when they are 
endangered. So freedom now becomes more precious; beauty, more ap- 
preciated; sacrifices, more noble. The conscious change, therefore, can 
and should be in the effectiveness of our teaching—the results attained. 
The great opportunity offered now to English teachers and the greatest 
service they can perform is to seize this exceptional time to lead pupils to 
an awareness of the values inherent in English which we have long pro- 
claimed. 

Just such an experience as this was mine during the semester now clos- 
ing. One of the units of study in my so-called “American” literature 
classes was “Americanism: Qualities That Make Up the Term.” The 
materials used were almost identical with materials used in former se- 
mesters. Selections from the wealth of political writing of the Revolu- 
tionary period, from the wartime presidents—Lincoln and Wilson— 
glimpses of Benjamin Franklin, Whitman’s poems of democracy and uni- 
versal brotherhood, miscellaneous selections such as MacLeish’s‘‘ To Bean 
American,” Hovey’s“‘ Unmanifest Destiny,” and Bryant’s“‘ The Antiquity 
of Freedom’’—altogether comprising the largest body of materials—were 
used for class study. Special reports were made upon such books as From 
Many Lands, The City of Man: A Declaration on World Democracy, and 
In Blood and Ink. The recording of Paul Robeson’s magnificent rendi- 
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tion of “‘Ballad for Americans” was played and repeated by popular 
request. But, all in all, nothing particularly new was read or done. 

At the close of the unit each pupil was asked to express what American- 
ism meant to him in either an essay or some other literary form of his 
own choosing. Throughout the unit the classes had listed the typically 
American qualities which they had discovered. The task of evaluating 
was therefore combined with an opportunity of creating something to 
keep for one’s own satisfaction. Never during more than twenty years of 
teaching had as acceptable and as genuinely creative a body of writing 
come to my desk. Almost without exception, thoughtfulness, originality, 
and honesty marked every paper submitted. Strangely, too, the element 
of ‘‘correctness”’ was in wider evidence. 

The fact that three different sections, each grouped heterogeneously, 
worked out the same unit eliminated the possibility of superior pupils. 
One section definitely would be termed “‘slow.’’ Added to these condi- 
tions was the fact that circumstances prevented my giving the usual 
attention to the classes during this semester. Yet there I was with papers 
far above the average in both content and construction. 

I am convinced, therefore, that something in the time through which 
we are now living had a very great deal to do with the effectiveness of that 
bit of teaching. The time was right for the ideals of Americanism to go 
deep and take surer rooting. And so with all the things held dear and 


most surely invincible in our literature. 
PAUL FARMER 
Boys’ HicuH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Springfield, Illinois, High School English classes had before January 1o 
of this year brought discussion and reading and activity to bear on today’s 
concerns in these ways: 

The English department bought ten new maps useful in the English 
discussion rooms. 

Classes read and summarized America, by David Cushman Coyle, 
published in 1941 by the National Home Library Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Preston Bradley made the comment on the radio that if he 
had a million dollars to spend he would buy this book for distribution. 

Teachers put a copy in each of the English rooms of the poster ‘‘ The 
Four Freedoms,” published by the United States Office of Education, 
procurable from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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Teachers called all classes into three rooms to hear the President when 
he spoke each time. Classes (1) outlined the main topics and then (2) 
“briefed” each paragraph of his speech. Classes memorized five social 
ideals set forth in the speech. 

Classes made up poems (?) about heroes after reading newspaper ac- 
counts, 

Sophomores collected clippings on “‘heroes of today.” 

Classes discussed ‘‘How Can We Free This School’s Students from 
Fear and from Want and from Prejudice?” 

Teachers try to surround refugees in our school with a sense of being 
liked. We put an Austrian refugee on an assembly program and let her 
distinguish herself by pleading for relief. The assembly consisted of a 
student public forum plea; after that each child gave voluntarily in his 
study hall to the Chinese “‘Esteemed Grandparents” fund. Springfield 
High School raised $122 for Chinese relief. The entire school, of course, 
supported this movement. It was not limited to the English department; 
we merely planned and prepared the program and speakers. 

We are publishing soon in magazine form a little refugee’s story of her 
flight from Vienna, Italy, and France to Chicago, then to Springfield. The 
freshmen nominated this little Jewess for class president after she had 
been in America only nine months. 

The American literature class worked out this year two eight-panel 
friezes on American democracy and had our two best art students bring 
them to life. These we mounted in the American literature room. They 


are our pride and joy. 
ELizABETH E. GRAHAM 
SPRINGFIELD SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


INTERVIEWS WITH CELEBRATED PERSONS 
MOTIVATE ENGLISH 


The American Legion in La Grange for a number of years has sponsored 
a Sunday Evening Club at which outstanding lecturers, musicians, and 
other famous personages have appeared. Seats have been made available 
to all by maintaining a large unreserved section for nonticket-holders. 
The main purpose of the programs has been to bring cultural material to 
the community. 

Interviews with the noted persons appearing on these programs have 
been contributing factors to interesting school activities through the 
English department of the Oak School. As soon as the program for the 
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season is announced in the fall, the members of the eighth grade make 
arrangements to interview particular persons on the program. The inter- 
views are limited to two students for each program, with the understand- 
ing that if either is unable to keep his appointment, it becomes his re- 
sponsibility to arrange for a substitute. 

These persons prepare for the interview by reading the publicity in the 
local press, thus gaining some knowledge of journalistic technique. They 
also invite members of the class to submit questions which they would 
like to have asked. These are carefully censored by the interviewers with 
the help of the faculty adviser. Any additional information is always 
sought to give the interviewers a feeling of confidence that enables them 
to talk confidently and with brevity and clarity to the artist. 

Thoroughly prepared, the two students arrange to arrive at the auditori- 
um at least half an hour before the program begins. They introduce them- 
selves to a sympathetic usher, state that they represent Oak School, and 
would like to have an interview with the person or persons presenting the 
program. The children soon learn that courtesy opens barred doors. Sel- 
dom are they refused an interview, for the sponsors of the program 
realize that these children have a definite purpose in mind and conduct 
themselves in a proper manner. In addition to the replies to the pre- 
pared questions the autographs of the persons interviewed are also ob- 
tained. 

The poise developed, the inspiration received, and the responsibility 
exercised are immeasurable. English becomes alive. The desire for social 
approval inspires the child to speak well before the famous person visiting 
the community. Since the student realizes that he has been granted the 
interview when his classmates desired the privilege, it becomes imperative 
for him to report his experience in an effective manner. Many of his 
fellow-students have heard the public program, so he must supplement 
that with the specific information he was to obtain. Furthermore, there 
is a feeling of obligation to the patient ushers who have arranged the 
introduction. 

Some adolescent boys and girls have not acquired the ability to listen 
well. Children with an incentive such as these not only listen well, but 
they observe how important it is that others do likewise. This has a 
definite carry-over to other audience situations. Moreover, because the 
conditions are so variable at these interviews, the child is often forced to 
rely upon his own intellect and initiative. 

Each reporter is responsible for an oral report which he proudly shares 
with his classmates on the following day, and he posts a written report for 
students, faculty members, and visitors to enjoy during the season. Later 
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the reports are typed by members of the eighth grade and assembled in a 
permanent collection that now covers six years of informal conversations 
between members of our student body and such prominent people as 
Burton Holmes, Gladys Swarthout, Percy Grainger, Ruth Harkness, 
David Seabury, Helen Wills Moody, Raymond Moley, Mischa Elman, 
Robert Ripley, Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Osa Johnson, Dale Carnegie, 
Rudolph Ganz, Boake Carter, Harold G. Moulton, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Archduke Felix of Austria, Gene Tunney, The Southernaires, Artur 
Rubenstein, Daniel Saidenberg, Leland Stowe, and many others. 

So seriously do some of the young reporters take their work that they 
sometimes overprepare for the meeting. In the case of Percy Grainger, 
accomplished pianist born in Australia, one of the girls who was to inter- 
view him became so thrilled at meeting him that she forgot her planned 
introductory statement and said, ‘“‘Mr. Grainger, I have come to essay 
you.”’ With the naiveté of true greatness, he replied, “Thank you, my 
dear. It has been my lifelong ambition to be essayed.’”’ They promptly 
settled down to such questions as the following: ‘‘ What is your favorite 
music?” To which he replied, ‘‘Thirteenth- and fourteenth-century reli- 
gious music, and, confidentially, swing.” ‘‘ How did you react to being erro- 
neously questioned by the officials in Milwaukee on Friday?” “To tell you 
the truth, it slowed me up a bit.”’ The young lady reported that she knew 
Mr. Grainger had a sense of humor for, as an usher announced that his 
car was waiting, Mr. Grainger rose, shook hands, and with a twinkle in his 
eye said, “Thank you for being the first to essay me.” This girl, too, has 
a sense of humor and a willingness to share it without the least embarrass- 
ment over her mistake. 

On one of the three occasions when our representatives interviewed 
Alec Templeton, they were present when he was introduced to a small 
group of businessmen. The reporters were amazed at the ability of the 
internationally famous blind pianist to address each of the four men by 
name in the course of the conversation that followed. So impressed with 
his music were the reporters that they turned to Plato for a quotation to 
describe his work: ‘‘ Music is a soul to the universe, wings to the mind, 
height to the imagination, a charm to sadness, gaiety and life to every- 
thing. It is the essence of order and leads to all] that is good, just, and 
beautiful.” 

Prominent individuals have it within their power to leave lasting im- 
pressions of kindly consideration for others. The two girls who had 
anxiously anticipated their interview with Leland Stowe, America’s ace 
foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, were disappointed when 
they were told by an usher that Mr. Stowe would not have time to speak 
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with them. Dejectedly the girls watched him hurry down the corridor. 
Then he suddenly stopped and inquired, “‘ Where are those girls from Oak 
School?” The girls hastened to the usher who beckoned them. Mr. Stowe 
shook hands with them vigorously and in typical reporter fashion began 
asking them questions about their school. They obtained his autograph 
and were content with answers which he had given from the lecture plat- 
form. 

Something of the thrill and adventure in remote wildernesses was 
brought into the classroom through the interview with Ruth Harkness. 
When asked her most exciting experiences in pioneering for pandas, she 
replied: ‘‘ Missing being blown to bits by a Japanese bomb by ten minutes, 
climbing up slippery notched logs in the rain, seeing two Chinese bandits 
given two hundred lashes apiece with a bamboo whip, being attacked by 
bandits in the lamasery,and seeing an attacking bandit leader submachine- 
gunned to death on the trail are some experiences I encountered while 
searching for our friends, Su Lin and Mei Mei.” 

Mr. Raymond Moley dismissed city reporters from the conference 
room and invited our school representative to sit down and chat with him 
alone before his lecture. He cautioned her that he did not wish to be mis- 
quoted and advised her to write his answers verbatim. When asked for his 
autograph after the interview, he requested the student notebook and 
the name of the reporter. Then he wrote, ‘‘ To Lydia Grace Cooley, a good 
reporter, Raymond Moley, Feb. 18, rg40.”’ 

The personal contact with these celebrities has made a lifelong impres- 
sion on the children. Some have made private collections of autographs. 
Many who might otherwise be indifferent have been inspired to attend 
the programs to get firsthand ideas. All have widened their interests in 
biography, science, music, travel, and current history through the reports 
that have been made. In numerous ways these enjoyable experiences 
have given the personal touch of true artistry to over a thousand boys 
and girls who point with pride to an intimate record of impressions and 


opinions of famous people for the last six years. 
ALTA McAFEE 
La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Inferior reading improvement programs succeed, but the better kind 
almost always fail. ‘‘Not failure but low ambition is crime.’’ Programs 
which set out merely to raise the reading rate a certain percentage, or to 
increase the vocabulary by so many words, or to raise reading mileage, or 
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to establish non-regressive eye movements—start eyes from the left end of 
the line, attain rhythmic sweep from line to line—or to recognize topic 
sentences, are failures to start with. Reading worthy of the name is more 
than speed, eye movements, muscle exercise, optical correction—it is 
understanding, a way of learning what one wants to know. 

Therefore, there can be no one best reading rate for an individual or for 
all individuals. All reading rates must be correlated with reading interest, 
character of the material read, object in reading—review, recreation, 
criticism, précis, memorizing, mood, scanning for key words or phrases. 
Rapid reading can be of two antipodal types: there is the rapid reader 
who reads every word and line rhythmically and racingly; and there is the 
rapid reader, who, more intellectually alert, reads only a fraction of the 
total wordage, grabbing key words and key phrases, looking for the nub 
of the whole thing, the ruling mood, what it all comes to. The best reader 
has no standard rate, no fixed number of fixations per line. I doubt if he 
sees every line. The concept burden, the syntactical complexity, the vo- 
cabulary nuances, the euphonic overtones—all will determine his reading 
rate, and rightly. 

To read well is to be well read. Reading is no simple skill. There are as 
many types of reading skills as there are types of reading material and 
kinds of reading goals. No one is a ‘‘good reader,’’ but some are good at 
reading poetry; others, at prose; still others, at mathematics, etc. One 
may have physically perfect eyes and never read a line, certainly not 
volumes for one’s own purposes. One may have mechanically admirable 
eye movements without the spark of intelligence or interest which alone 
can make a reader of him. One can advance “‘years”’ in reading rate and 
yet flunk out or make no appreciable transfer into his life or school sub- 
jects. A student may be drilled on reading tests until the practice effect 
makes him perfect for the purpose of passing other similar standardized 
tests, and yet his young soul may remain unwarmed by the panorama 
of the written page. Under laboratory conditions, when each pupil is con- 
sciously a guinea pig and proud of the added attention, remarkable im- 
provements may be made which fade out as quickly as they fared in. 

No one would oppose the most thorough optical examinations and cor- 
rective work, but no one should think that thereby the reading problem is 
solved or even scarcely scratched. Machines cannot teach those to read 
who see no sense or pleasure in reading; machines are not necessary for 
those who do. Those who have a burning desire to read, to read rapidly, to 
read creatively, will do so. Of course, that does not mean that the way to 
mastery cannot be smoothed for them; but it does mean that narrow 
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mechanical reading objectives, apparatus, and habits may merely dis- 
tract them from the only genuine purpose in reading, which is the 
better understanding of one’s self and society. Machines appeal to poor 
readers because they are something new, strange, mysterious. This awe 
of the machine does help create a proper mind-set for breaking with old 
habits and putting on new virtue. But it also tends to mislead the medi- 
ocre into believing that the machine will do what the mind cannot or the 
will is too lazy to attempt. 

Furthermore, reading is more than belles-lettres. Every interest is a 
reading interest. Do not fleer at him who is interested only in sports. 
Potentially he may reap as many benefits from reading in his field as your 
English major. He may read more; he may read more profitably. Any 
interest pursued beyond first base inevitably leads to reading about what 
has been done thereon, what is being done, what ought to be done, who 
did it, who does it, how did he do it, how can you do it. Hobbies, music, 
radio, movies, stamp collecting, numismatics—all can be used as motivat- 
ing reading. The first step in teaching reading, as in teaching any other 
subject, is to see education as a way of helping the individual make the 
most of what he has, and society make the best use of its members. “‘ Know 
your students” is the slogan for any educational program. Once you 
know the student’s interests, then, and only then, are you ina position to 
plan their reading. 

Reading to know, reading to grow, reading emphasized as only one of 
the ways, and poorer ways, of adjusting one’s self to one’s milieu is to put 
reading in its proper educational perspective. One could not laud reading 
so much, loved he not honesty more. Even the most enthusiastic teachers 
of reading must confess to themselves that it would be much better if we 
could all be all places at once, all times at once, all things at once; but see- 
ing that we cannot, reading furnishes a poor approximation. In our devo- 
tion to the printed word which has done so much for us and for all, we must 
realize that it is only a tool to help us toward that far-off, furthering goal of 
a good-for-something life. The teacher in each subject must be eternally 
conscious of the total goals of education or our system becomes a chaos of 
conflicting courses, clashing curriculums, rival nirvanas. 


RICHARD PILANT 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
St. CHARLES, MissourI 
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Is the use of for incorrect with the verb like as in the following sentences? 
I would like for you to come. 
She likes for them to remind her. 


They would like for Tom to return. 


This construction is treated as a southern localism by C. A. Lloyd, 
We Who Speak English, pages 221-22. He says that it is by no means “‘a 
grammatical atrocity concocted by the ignorant” but a natural extension 
of the use of an infinitive clause as subject (‘‘For you to say that is ab- 
surd”). Curme, Syntax, page 250, gives it among other examples of in- 
finitive clauses in which the subject is introduced by for (‘‘I planned for 
him to go’’). The locution is heard in other parts of the country but not 
so commonly as in the South. Probably most editors would prefer the 
construction without the for, but it seems to be a good colloquial idiom. 


In listing titles of lectures in a program, should the titles be inclosed in 
quotation marks? If it is not necessary, 1s it wrong to use them? 
M. L. 


You will find titles of lectures and of similar items on programs in 
quotation marks, in italics, and sometimes in small caps, or just plain 
roman. In manuscript or blackboard programs underlining would be pos- 
sible if the line could be kept neat and not too heavy. Since with the ap- 
propriate punctuation or spacing all these styles are equally clear, the 
main point to consider is the appearance of the page. Quotation marks 
are somewhat conspicuous and in large numbers rather messy, though 
the single quotes that are becoming more and more used are less con- 
spicuous than the double. Italics make a conspicuous break with other 
types and are preferred by many for variety. If the speakers’ names are 
emphasized by position or in some other way, the titles might well be 
left roman. The main point is an attractive looking sheet with a proper 
and agreeable emphasis. 
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“Sargent was born of American parents in Florence, Italy.” 
Is the of-phrase in this sentence correct? If so, does it modify was born? 
Are not of-phrases always adjectival? Wouldn’t from be a better word here 


than of? 
A. N. H. 


We can’t very well set ourselves against long-established idioms, and 
since most English-speaking people would say of American parents in this 
sentence, there isn’t much use in calling for a different preposition. To 
American parents might be found in some formal or slightly archaic writ- 
ing. Most of-phrases are doubtless attributive, but ruling that they are 
all adjectives would be false to the facts: consider such expressions as 
of course, of late years, hard of hearing, Did you do this of your own free will? 

Construing the phrase is a little problematical. It would take a bold 
spirit to call it adverbial, though the word order suggests this. It re- 
sembles the retained subject of a passive verb, for which we now ordi- 
narily use by but where once of was common: “Ye shall be hated of all 
men.” It also is close to a genitive of origin. Probably most would take 
it as an adjective phrase, out of its typical order: ‘Sargent, of American 
parents, was born in Florence, Italy.” 


On the contents page of the N.E.A. Journal for October high school is 
twice printed as one word (highschool). Whose authority supports this form? 
What is the argument in favor of writing the expression this way? 


L. DeH. 


High school is a group word, and the fact that we stress the first rather 
than the second element shows that we regard it as a single form and not 
as a noun modified by an adjective. Consequently it is in the same class 
with a large number of compounds habitually written as one word: high- 
ball, highboy, highbrow, highroad, highway, darkroom, blueprint, longhorn. 

In printing the word solid, the editors of the National Education As- 
sociation are simply following a well-established pattern of English. That 
they have pioneered in this particular word is in keeping with their rather 
adventurous style (in the proofroom’s sense), in which they use ¢ho, 
oclock, and other sensible but not at present usual forms. That the editors 
of an important journal have adopted this form constitutes a considerable 
contribution to “‘authority.”” The real question is: Will others who use the 
word frequently, teachers and newspapermen, follow this example? 


P. G. PERRIN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


For the second edition of Wings over the Classroom cash prizes of 
twenty-five, fifteen, and ten dollars and twenty-five honorable-mention 
awards of books are offered for poems written by “teachers or adminis- 
trative officers of any school, public, private, or parochial, in the United 
States or Canada.’’ The poems may be written in any form, and anyone 
entering the contest may submit an unlimited number. The contest closes 
April 15, 1942. Send poems to the Editors, Wings over the Classroom, 
Harbinger House, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Public Service Division of the National Broadcasting Company 
has recently established a transcription service for schools. Recordings 
will be made of many programs which can be used to supplement the 
programs for which teachers may allow class time. Central libraries for 
the circulation of recordings on a loan basis will be established in key 
cities. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The crush of events in the war arouses interest in the Cassandras who 
foretold the extensiveness of the war against the Axis nations, predicted 
war between the United States and Japan, and urged the American people 
to become prepared. During the last two years alone Lindsay Rogers 
calculates that eighty authors have attempted to instruct or stupefy the 
American reading public on the meaning of our times—in *‘ Cassandras 
and Astrologers,’ Saturday Review of Literature, December 20. Mr. 
Rogers has contributed to the Foreword of War and Defense Policy: A 
Syllabus, edited by Grayson Kirk and Richard P. Stebbins. 

Vincent Sheean’s Personal History was the first foreign correspondent’s 
book to make a stir. Not Peace but a Sword, Sheean’s second book, dealt 
with the preview in Spain of the struggle which has engaged all European 
democracies. The Strategy of Terror, by Edmond Taylor, explained Hit- 
ler’s methods in the Balkan states. These men, together with William 
Shirer, author of Berlin Diary, and other journalists, agreed that the war 
was not a foreign quarrel from which America could be isolated. Harold 
Nicolson’s Why Britain Is at War (Penguin) and Raymond Leslie Buell’s 
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Isolated America also explain the technique of Hitler and the extent to 
which he menaces the world. 

Books on America’s future in the Pacific, stressing the dangers of war 
with Japan, have appeared for twenty years. Nathaniel Peffer’s Must We 
Fight in Asia? Robert Aura Smith’s Our Future in Asia, and Hector C. 
Bywater’s A History of the American-Japanese Campaign of 1931-33 
analyze the tense relationship of Japan and America and urge the need 
for thoroughgoing preparedness. 

Criticism of the government and of the military organization has been 
published in all democratic countries. Liddell Hart’s The Defense of 
Britain, George Fielding Eliot’s The Ramparts We Watch, and Paul 
Reynaud’s Le Probléme militaire frangais, directed at sluggish pre-war 
governments, were arguments for balance and realism in the develop- 
ment of armed power. 


In “Poets and the War” (Poetry for January) David Daiches recalls 
that when Britain was drawn into the war, critics said that the best poets 
could do was keep their tools from rusting until the war should be over. A 
good novel on the war, it was thought, could not be done while the war was 
in progress. The last year has proved these preliminary judgments wrong. 
A considerable amount of good poetry is being written and made available 
in reasonably priced magazines, pamphlets, broadsheets, and unpre- 
tentious “‘poetry series.”” War which is simply selfish military adventure 
inhibits the artist, for the whole situation which results from the waging 
of that kind of war conspires against him. When, however, war becomes 
a necessary condition of civilization in our time, then the artist can freely 
accept it as part of his experience and include it without inhibition among 
the materials on which he draws in creation. He is in a position to hate 
the war as war, not as the cause of dishonesty in art. Surely it is not 
naive to say that the artist in Germany or Japan cannot accept the war 
and be honest as an artist, whereas the poet in Britain or America can. 
In England propaganda is no longer felt to be a threat upon the poet’s 
integrity. English writers believe that “creative writers should be used 
to interpret the war world so that cultural unity is re-established and 
war effort emotionally co-ordinated.”” Now that the war has become only 
too real for England and America, it is important that literature be not 
relegated to an obscure position. As aesthetic communication it ex- 
presses a function of civilization which civilization cannot do without. 


An effective experiment in written composition is reported by Freda 
Hiner in ‘“‘ How To Achieve Creative Writing,” Correct English, Number V 
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(1941). Miss Hiner asked her exceptionally retarded class of high-school 
seniors, who lived near an ocean, to make a list of words brought to mind 
by the word ‘‘ocean.”” When the lists were read, the teacher pointed out 
the differences among the individual interests and explained that each 
student should write a different kind of paper. The students then wrote 
for fifteen minutes. Volunteers read their papers, which were discussed 
from the point of view of thought and interest. The teacher instructed 
the class to lay the papers aside for two days before re-writing them care- 
fully with the help of a dictionary. From the list of words came material 
for spelling exercises and sentence drill. This method used regularly ac- 
complished surprisingly good results. 


In the various chapters of a very human and natural life, Robert 
Emmet Sherwood has recapitulated the evolution of an entire generation 
once considered lost by Gertrude Stein and hollow by T. S. Eliot. Mr. 
John Gassner sketches the man and shows the evolution of his dramatic 
work and his ideas in the January Aélantic. Born in 1896, six feet six or 
seven inches tall, modest and often silent, Robert Sherwood went to 
Harvard, considering himself a 100 per cent American and a superior 
being. Then in the World War he saw active service and convalesced in 
a hospital. These experiences made him a war-hater, and he became in- 
ternationally minded. Confused by Wilson’s enemies, he voted, he now 
confesses in shame, for Harding. The Road to Rome (1926) was a satirical 
comedy, containing the fashionable digs at virtue and Babbitry, which 
related how Hannibal was overcome by a beautiful Roman woman and 
how Fabius was saddled with an illegitimate son. Hannibal was cured by 
his lust for conquest by the “‘human equation’”’—an evening of pleasant 
adultery. After the depression, Sherwood reacted in a philosophy of de- 
spair, harking back to The Hollow Men and The Waste Land. He could 
not accept Marxism, which he said in the Preface to Reunion in Vienna 
(1931) was a ‘neutralization of nature.” In The Petrified Forest (1934) he 
reflected his belief that civilization and its intellectuals were hopelessly 
lost. The hero, who talked of his ‘‘brains without purpose,” persuaded 
an obliging gangster to kill him. Sherwood regards /diot’s Delight (1936) 
as the climax of his pessimism, a “‘completely American . . . . compound 
of chaos and jazz’’—blank pessimism and desperate optimism. In this 
play he did not attempt to analyze causes but referred to the coming war 
vaguely as ‘‘everybody’s fault” and the result of bad management. He 
portrayed a munitions-maker. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1938) marks the change in Sherwood. As he 
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wrote the play, he actively co-operated in founding the Playwrights’ 
Company, worked in the Dramatists’ Guild, and promoted the enterprise 
of bringing the professional theater to all parts of the country. After the 
play opened, when Hitler began his triumphant march across Europe, 
Sherwood became aware that he had told “‘the story of a man of peace 
who had to face the issue of appeasement or war.’’ Since the fall of 1939, 
Mr. Sherwood has been a leader in the Committee To Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies; he has written There Shall Be No Night—which he be- 
lieves the large audiences still attending the play interpret as anti-Nazi, 
and not anti-Russian; and he has become an important confidential ad- 
viser in the White House. He now holds the position of first assistant to 
Colone] William Joseph Donovan, Co-ordinator of Information, and is at 
work on the important problem of short-wave broadcasting to Europe. 


Among the few writers of fiction who are distinguished for artistic in- 
tegrity in the short story is Katherine Anne Porter. One volume of short 
stories and novelettes, Flowering Judas (‘‘Modern Library’’), and one 
volume of three novelettes, Pale Horse, Pale Rider, contain all her work 
which has appeared in book form. In the Kenyon Review for winter, 
Robert Penn Warren states that Miss Porter has not attempted the com- 
promise of differentiating between salable fiction for popular magazines 
and artistic fiction for full creative expression—a distinction which Wil- 
liam Faulkner has survived but which threatens to overwhelm William 
Saroyan. Her method of composition does not bend readily to the com- 
promise. She writes slowly, writing a section of a story here and a sec- 
tion there by exploring and developing little germinal scenes. Her ap- 
proach to composition may be something like this: a special, local excite- 
ment provoked by the material character or incident; an attempt to de- 
fine the nature of that local excitement; an attempt to understand the 
relationships of the local excitements and to define the implications—to 
arrive at theme; the struggle to reduce theme to pattern. As a result of 
this concentration, Miss Porter’s style is sharp and evocative; it expresses 
a resolved tension between the local evocations and the scene and the 
central impulse of the story. 

Old Mortality,a story of 20,000 words, is an excellent example of Kather- 
ine Porter’s art. It traces the growing-up of a young girl, Miranda, in a 
southern family which treasures a legend concerning the romance of a 
dead woman and Miranda’s uncle, who becomes coarse and dissolute and 
whose second wife is hostile to the family. At the end of the story, Mi- 
randa, as a young woman, rejects both her father’s romantic theory of the 
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legend and her aunt’s naturalistic and Freudian interpretation. In ‘“‘her 
hopefulness, her ignorance,” Miranda leaves the sterile pursuit of trying 
to understand the past, promising herself that she will understand the 
truth of what happens to her. 

In this story Miss Porter has characteristically used very conventional 
materials but revitalized them by the intellectual scope of the interpreta- 
tion and the precision and subtlety of structure. She refuses to take the 
straight line, the formula, through the material at hand. Her work wears 
an air of detachment, of irony, but never of irony for irony’s sake. It 
affirms, rather, the constant need for exercising discrimination, the ardu- 
ous obligation of the intellect in the face of conflicting dogmas. 


The history of the best seller for the past generation begins with the 
sentimental novels of Harold Bell Wright and Gene Stratton-Porter and 
ends with the streamlined narratives which today are marketed by pub- 
lishers with the efficiency of the leading industrialists. In the Virginia 
Quarterly Review for winter Philip Van Doren Stern describes the muta- 
tions of the best seller since the time of Harold Bell Wright. Sentimental 
fiction lost pre-eminence during the 1920’s to nonfiction, such as Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy. That America had been toughened by the first World 
War was indicated by the relatively large sale of Main Street, but realistic 
novels were not sold in great quantities. After the depression, in 1933, 
Anthony Adverse renewed the faith of publishers in the fictional best seller, 
and this novel was followed by other popular successes, such as Gone with 
the Wind, Northwest Passage, Grapes of Wrath, and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. In 1937 the last of the best-selling ‘‘ books which are no books” was 
published, Dale Carnegie’s ultimate pronunciamento on the art of grovel- 
ing, How To Win Friends and Influence People. In 1938 the day of the 
foreign correspondent began, culminating for the present in William L. 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary. 

Best sellers are no longer self-made. Circumstances, of course, still 
play a large part in determining their fortunes, as they did for Margaret 
Halsey’s anti-British With Malice toward Some (1938) and for Jan 
Struther’s pro-British Mrs. Miniver (1940). But now the best seller is 
mainly created by such influences as the Book-of-the-Month Club (with 
more than 450,000 subscribers), publisher’s advertising, department store 
“stripping” to a few leading volumes, and motion-picture dramatizing. 
The best seller of today is a product of machine civilization. It is more 
significant in content than its forerunner a generation ago, but it has all 
the marks of streamlining: domination of the story at the expense of 
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character, superficiality of motivation, lack of depth in thought, and con- 
ventionality of atmosphere and background. 


A new magazine appeared in September entitled Tomorrow, edited by 
Eileen J. Garrett. The purpose of the magazine as announced in the open- 
ing editorial is to print the real experiences of those who have adjusted 
themselves to new countries and new processes of living. Among these 
people the editor believes a fresh, strong doctrine of life can be born. 
Among the articles in the first issue are “‘An Experiment in Adversity” 
by André Maurois, ‘Children of the New Age” by Barbara Young, and 
‘“‘Mediumship and Mysticism” by Gerald Heard. Tomorrow is published 
by the Creative Age Press, 11 East Forty-fourth Street, New York City; 
the subscription rate is $2.50 for twelve issues. 


Twenty-five years of motion-picture history are reviewed in the Sep- 
tember 7heatre Arts. Photographs recall such outstanding films as The 
Informer and The Big Parade. Articles by critics in and outside the mo- 
tion-picture industry define the progress of the art, explain its variety, 
and raise expectations for the future. 


The University of Kansas is inaugurating a project in co-operation with 
the high schools similar to that which has been operating for several years 
at the University of Michigan. Members of the university English de- 
partment will begin by presenting a series of criticized themes to the 
representative of the twenty high schools. The latter will then be in- 
vited to send in three sets of themes during the year for criticism and 
specific suggestions. Together the University and High School Com- 
mittee members are expected to constitute a sort of clearing house for the 
exchange of information about the teaching of English, helping to set 
up somewhat more uniform standards than now prevail in the state. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Evaluation of School Broadcasts is a research and service project 
sponsored by the Federal Radio Education Committee which studies 
the use of radio by children both in school and outside. It began work in 
1937. Among the many publications of the project are a series of inex- 
pensive mimeographed bulletins. The following representative titles are 
self-explanatory: ‘‘Sixty School Broadcasts,” by J. Robert Miles, $0.10; 
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‘“‘School-Wide Use of Radio,’”’ by Norman Woelfel and Irving Robbins, 
$0.25; “‘The Lone Ranger: Some Psychological Observations,” by 
Frederick Wyatt, $0.10; ‘Radio and the Teaching of English,” by 
Seerley Reid, $0.25; “‘Radio References of Tenth-Grade Students,” by 
Seerley Reid, $0.15; and ‘‘ National Morale and Radio,” by the staff, 
$o.10. 

For these bulletins and for a complete list of publications send to the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The project is also responsible for three manuals of instruction on radio 
which are obtainable from the publishers: The School Radio-Sound Sys- 
tem, by R. R. Lowdermilk (F.R.E.C., U.S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C.), $0.25; How To Use Radio in the 
Classroom, by a committee of teachers and radio educators (National 
Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D.C.), free of charge; and How 
To Judge a School Broadcast, by Seerley Reid and Norman Woelfel 
(Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State University), $0.10. 


The English Minimum Essentials Test by J. C. Tressler, published in 
three forms, is available in a revised edition. Each form may be used 
throughout Grades VIII-XII; the time, 40-50 minutes. The tests are 
sold by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, at 
$0.75 for 25 or $0.04 each; $0.10 for a sample set. 


Literature and Dramatics is the title of a publication in the series ‘‘ Mis- 
souri at Work on the Public School Curriculum.” Section I is devoted to 
reading appreciation in high school, the materials, the organization of the 
program, and the classroom activities, including the use of radio and mo- 
tion picture. Section II presents all aspects of a high-school dramatics 
program. The whole report, planned and written by a committee of 
teachers, is rich in book lists, outlines for units of study, and other prac- 
tical suggestions. Send for the report to Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who is chairman of the executive staff in charge of the 
whole series. 


A new department appearing in the December issue of the American 
Teacher is a movie digest of educational pictures. Photographs repro- 
duced from the films accompany brief summaries of the content and 
information on where to obtain the films. 


An attractive, well-illustrated Course of Study in Radio Appreciation, 
by Alice P. Sterner, has been reprinted from ten issues of Group Discus- 
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sion Guide. The pamphlet contains twenty-two units for classroom study. 
It is sold by Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York City, at one dollar per copy. 


The subject of the National Education Association’s Research Bulletin 
for September, 1941, is High-School Methods with Superior Students. 
Based upon an investigation of practices in several thousand schools, the 
report gives conclusive evidence of the generally recognized need for 
providing superior students with the opportunities for acceleration, special 
courses, special extra-curriculum activities, and special teachers. Send 
for the bulletin to the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The cost is 
25 cents for single copies. 


The results of a study accomplished in the Division of Instructional 
Research, New York City, appeared in September as /ndividualization 
of Instruction in Reading, Educational Research Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics, the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. 


A twenty-page pamphlet reprinted from the News Letter contains 
bibliographies of teaching aids, maps, pictures, film strips, etc., available 
at a low cost. The title is Aids to Democracy: Radio, Movies, Press. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, at 25 cents. 


In the June issue of the English Journal we called attention to a new 
semiannual magazine of verse, Cadence, published at 2509 Marshall 
Road, Overland (St. Louis), Missouri. Inadvertently the names of the 
editors were omitted. The editor is M. C. Savore; the associate editor is 
H. S. Derrickson. 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS’ 


(January) 
FICTION 


1. Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. 
2. The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 
3. Saratoga Trunk, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of one hundred and ten book- 
stores. 
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. The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite Steen. Viking. 

. Wild Is the River, by Louis Bromfield. Harper. 

. The Ivory Mischief, by Arthur Meeker, Jr. Houghton Mifilin. 

. A Leaf in the Storm, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 

. Botany Bay, by Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, 


Brown. 


. Genesee Fever, by Carl Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. 
. All That Glitters, by Frances Parkinson Keys. Messner. 


NONFICTION 


. Inside Latin America, by John Gunther. Harper. 

. Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 

. Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E. Davies. Simon & Schuster. 

. Reading I’ve Liked, ed. by Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. 

. The Doctors Mayo, by Helen Clapesattle. University of Minnesota 


Press. 
Your Income Tax, by J. K. Lasser. Simon & Schuster. 


. That Day Alone, by Pierre van Paassen. Dial. 
. Reveille in Washington, by Margaret Leech. Harper. 
. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. Coward-McCann. 


Big Family, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 
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ADVENTURES, THIRD EDITION 


Two books well known to high-school English teachers have appeared 
again in a third edition. Adventures in American Literature’ and Ad- 
ventures in English Literature? are the junior and senior yearbooks of the 
popular ‘“‘ Adventure Series’’ published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Part of a five-book series for high-school study, these books have been re- 
vised in an effort to meet present-day requirements of English teachers 
and courses. 

In the Preface to Adventures in American Literature the editors set 
forth the aims of the book by listing three objectives: (1) “to improve 
the student’s capacity to comprehend and enjoy the printed page’’; (2) 
“‘to provide the kind of information and vicarious experience which will 
enrich his personality”’; and (3) ‘‘to broaden his understanding of how 
present-day American ideas and ideals have developed through the 
years.”’ 

Examination of the book reveals that the editors have attempted to 
implement their objectives and at the same time answer diverse teaching 
and learning needs by providing a three-way organization of materials. 
The presentation of literature by “types” is followed by another organ- 
ization of selections by ‘“‘chronology,”’ and in a shorter review section 
“interest centers’’ are suggested for a further reorganization of the literary 
material. 

At first glance it may appear that the book successfully provides for 
the achievement of the three objectives listed in the Preface. A search 
further into the organization, however, makes clear that, despite the 
three-way plan, the primary organization is that of literature by type. 
The book thus follows the plan of thé second edition. This plan was re- 
tained, say the editors, because “‘it fosters the steady growth of the stu- 
dent’s critical and perspective faculties.’”” Such growth was not men- 

* Rewey Belle Inglis, John Gehlmann, Mary Rives Bowman, and Norman Foerster, 
Adventures in American Literature. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. $2.12. 

2 Rewey Belle Inglis, Alice Cecilia Cooper, Marion A. Sturdevant, and William Rose 
Benét, Adventures in English Literature. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 
$2.20. 
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tioned as a major goal of the book; so to this teacher it seems wrong that a 
minor goal should determine the major plan of organization of the volume. 
It is my belief that the first objective of the book (to improve the capacity 
to comprehend and enjoy the printed page) might be more easily at- 
tained if the primary organization of selections were based upon interest 
centers or themes such as found in the Experience Curriculum. 

The second and third objectives (to enrich personality and broaden 
understanding of the development of American ideas and ideals) may 
best be attained, I believe, when literature experiences are closely corre- 
lated with other subject fields of the curriculum, as pointed out in 
A Correlated Curriculum. Although the editors have made provision for 
this kind of organization in the review section of the book and in fre- 
quent brief passages of general cultural interest, it is my belief that the 
excellent objectives of the volume can be achieved only by a forthright 
and primary organization of materials by experiences, themes, or interest 
centers, relegating matters of literary type and chronology to minor 
places in the plan of the book. 

The editors of this volume have tried to bring out a book that makes 
the study of American literature as meaningful and pleasant as possible. 
But because of the inconsistencies in organization (wrought apparently by 
the confusion of major and minor objectives), the book appears to this 
teacher to be a compromise between two positions: one, that of the tradi- 
tional teacher of ‘‘literary’’ courses, best served perhaps by the type and 
chronological organization; the other, that of the newer teacher of Eng- 
lish “‘experience”’ courses, best served perhaps by the theme or interest- 
center organization. I feel that the latter group will be disappointed in 
this book, for, despite its aims, the arrangement is predominantly tradi- 
tional. 

Aside from the matter of organization, the book appears to be greatly 
improved. The emphasis is on modern readings, and the contents have 
been enriched by the addition of sixty-seven new selections. Fine Ameri- 
can paintings, well reproduced, serve to relate two arts and to help the 
student sense more clearly the cultural development of American life. 
Exercises and student helps are plentiful and stimulating, although there 
is occasionally a very evident “write-down” and forced enthusiasm. 

The senior book, Adventures in English Literature, has not been greatly 
changed from the second (1938) edition. Literary selections follow 
chronological organization, with a subdivision of material by literary 
types. A brief-review section at the end of the book groups the selections 
by content (“‘Getting Acquainted with Different Kinds of Englishmen,” 
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‘Gaining Insight into English Humor,” etc.) to give the student or 
teacher another view of English literature. 

The twentieth-century section of the book is enlarged by one hundred 
and forty-nine pages to meet the modern demand for more contemporary 
readings. Background material, instead of appearing in a separate section 
at the end, now appears as a part of the chronological treatment of each 
selection. The linguistic difficulties of Chaucer selections are minimized 
by presenting Chaucer in modern verse. The student helps have been en- 
larged to encourage greater individual progress through self-directed 
activities. Illustrations are more numerous in the new edition, and a 
closer tie-up with related arts is achieved by including brief passages of 
general cultural interest. 

Adventures in English Literature is a college preparatory text that aims, 
apparently, at the development of literary values, literary knowledge, and 
general cultural background. As such it will probably be more successful 
when used in classes of average to above-average students. 

These two books are available in two formats. One is a larger but 
thinner book, having two columns of printed matter to the page; the 
other is a smaller but thicker book, having one column to the page. 
The price and content are the same for each format. 

CHARLES WEDEMEYER 


STEUBEN JR. HicH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


EVERYDAY SPEECH 


I find Everyday Speech' a helpful book for the teaching of speech. To 
my students, as well as myself, the book has appeared, in the main, most 
practical, interesting, and delightfully alive. It seems to waive the danger 
of a stilted performance after speech direction in the classroom. Speech 
activities, both in and out of school, are amply provided for in the book. 

In my opinion, however, Part I, covering the first nine chapters, or divi- 
sions, of the book, trespasses somewhat upon natural learning in that too 
obvious situations are cited. Some of the suggestions seem minor activi- 
ties and too much a part of the general living performances of high-school 
students to promote reference to them in textbook form. There is certain 
objection to the obvious being placed in print, and some of the examples 
tread upon youthful ideas of privacy. Students of high-school age are 
alert to example material, as simple as these references run, from their 


t By Smith, Krefting, and Lewis. American Book Co., 1941. 
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own experiences and can recall and state them by suggestion or precept 
among themselves. 

The scientific approach to speech and to voice culture is well taken care 
of by many of the chapters in Part I, but I believe this part could be re- 
arranged to advantage. In my opinion it is best to start with the‘ known,” 
the “familiar,” and build from that point. To start, in other words, with 
the student’s voice rather than with the voice of dogs, cows, and monkeys. 
These comparisons on secondary level can be brought in later by inference 
and suggestion. 

Again, in Part III, I find place for criticism. I would strike out chap- 
ter xiv as irrelevant to the needs of high-school students. This chapter of 
the book appears to me as a “‘talking-down”’ to students on this level. As 
the content of the book advances and such topics as parliamentary pro- 
cedure and radio are cared for, it seems to me the entire approach is on a 
more mature standpoint. I cannot speak too highly of the material on 
some of the units, especially those of radio and formal organizations. 

On the whole, Everyday Speech is an excellent guide for students. It is 
the best reference of its kind I have had the opportunity of handling. All 
speech needs are amply cared for in a way adaptable for the classroom. 
The criticisms which I make are doubtless the result of my work among 
the technically minded students of our school who are, perhaps, more 
brusque and matter of fact and doubtless somewhat older per grade than 


the average age of students of high school. 
FRANCES B. CHASE 
Cass TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ROMANCE' 


Romance, similar to the other books in this series, follows the plan of 
presenting the student with a choice of wide reading experiences that will 
appeal to the great variety of interests that characterize our young people 
today. 

The divisions—‘Short Story,” “‘ Narrative Poetry,” ‘The Essay,” 
One Act Play,” ‘‘ The Novel,” “Epic Poetry (/dylls of the King),” 
“The Biography,” ‘‘Lyric Poetry,’ ““The Drama (As You Like It’’)— 
certainly include all the types of literature as we have studied them. 

This book follows the plan of combining the study of American litera- 
ture with the study of English literature. If a school still makes English 


* Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, Lucile Prim Jackson, and Emma 
Miller Bolenius. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 732. $2.00. 
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and American literature separate units in its curriculum, this book 
would not be quite suitable. 

The visual aids are very good, especially in the selection of pictures. 
They have been carefully chosen and are unusually interesting and 
stimulating. The only phases of student life which have been omitted 
are the radio and the movies, but they are alluded to in the exercises. 
The exercises included in ‘‘ Using Your Eyes” are very helpful and should 
lead to various types of meaningful experiences. 

The introduction to each unit provides the student with all the in- 
formation he needs for an adequate understanding of each type of litera- 
ture. The results of the tests at the end of each unit ought to be quite 
self-evident both to the teacher and pupil. If a student wishes to read 
further in any one type, there are many suggestions given for literary 
work and supplementary reading. 

The only criticism I have is that too much time might be given to the 
study of literature as divided into types. The professors of English in 
most of our colleges and universities are making a plea for the teaching 
of less literature and for the spending of more time on writing good sen- 
tences and developing paragraphs. 

There is so much to be done in this book that most teachers would 
find it difficult to select what to do and what not to do. In my mind, 
however, it is one of the best books for the purpose of supplying material 


for the interests of the individual student. 
ZADA THORNSBURGH 
J. STERLING Morton ScHooi 
CICERO, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Ivory Mischief. By Arthur Meeker, Jr. Houghton. $2.75. 


Personal beauty, said Theocritus, is an “ivory mischief.”” The two sisters who come 
to life in this book had ‘‘ivory mischief’—and brains as well. The background is the 
French court of Louis XIV. ‘‘None of the characters in this novel is imaginary,” says 
the prefatory note. Marriage, court life, domestic life in various famous chateaux, 
lovers, and famous cooks are more important to our beauties and to many of their 
lovers than are war, conquest, and political exploitation. The novel, says Mr. Meeker, 
grew out of his passionate interest in the grandeur of France and from a familiarity with 
its language and literature. 
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Pied Piper. By Nevil Shute. Morrow. $2.50. 

A simplicity and warm human touch make this novel welcome reading. The story, 
excellently related, is of an elderly British gentleman vacationing in the Jura Mountains 
when the German attack upon France comes. He is ignorant of the seriousness of the 
situation but decides to return to England across France, a journey familiar to him in 
other days. But we should not spoil the story by telling here more of the experiences of 
this seventy-year-old gentleman, whose first thought was for others, in German-occu- 
pied France in 1940. 


Genesee Fever. By Carl Carmer. Farrar. $2.50. 

A first novel by the author of Stars Fell on Alabama and The Hudson. Most of the 
characters are real, and existing documents make it possible to use authentic incidents 
and conversations in developing this fictional history of upstate New York. Although 
the Revolution was won, many former Tories still dreamed of establishing a region, 
perhaps an independent state, wherein aristocrats on great estates would be served by 
yeomanry—a new England in America. Indians, religious fanatics, and the best and 
worst of European immigrants live in these pages of post-revolutionary days. 


Storm. By George Stewart. Random. $2.50. 

A young man in the weather bureau at San Francisco has a habit of naming ap- 
proaching storms. ‘‘Maria”’ develops rather insignificantly on the coast of China but is 
a raging storm when she reaches California. This study of storms, of weather predic- 
tions and forecasts, of weather bureaus and their personnel, comes just when the War 
Department censorship of weather reports has made us weather-bureau conscious. 


The Real Life of Sebastian Knight. By Vladimir Nabokov. New Directions. 
$2.50. 

Sebastian Knight (an imaginary character) was born in 1899 in Russia’s capital, of 
an aristocratic family. Educated at Cambridge, he lived and wrote in many countries, 
including America; his is the story of the creative artist in a modern, hostile world. The 
concluding sentence explains: ‘‘I am Sebastian, or Sebastian is I, or perhaps we are 
both someone whom neither of us knows.” 


Three Lives. By Gertrude Stein. With an Introduction by Carl Van Vechten. 
“New Classics Series.”” New Directions. $1.00. 
Three Lives tells the simple stories of three plain, humble women—women whom we 
all know and often fail to appreciate. Miss Stein’s mannered style had not yet fully 
developed when this book was first published (1909). 


Insults: A Practical Anthology of Scathing Remarks and Acid Portraits. Edited 
by Max J. Herzberg. Greystone Press. $2.00. 

Says the author, book editor of the Newark News and vice-president of the N.C.T.E.: 
‘These examples are not taken entirely from the old boys; they include current sting- 
ers.”” In a rewarding foreword the author mentions the sharp tongue and the official 
satirist of the primitive Arabs. He quotes Van Loon as saying there is an ‘‘epigram for 
every dilemma”—and we all know how hard it is to be laughed at. The author has been 
particularly successful in his arrangement of, and in his running commentaries on, this 
series of edifying anecdotes. A sure prescription for keeping the doctor and morbid 
thoughts in subjection. 
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Blithe Spirit: An Improbable Farce in Three Acts. By Noel Coward. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

A British novelist living with his second wife in Kent is writing a novel and is inter- 
ested in spiritualism. Mme Ascati, a local medium, is invited to dinner and to demon- 
strate a séance. The results are not what the novelist has foreseen, but the situation 
furnishes material for a clever farce. 


Our Singing Country: A Second Volume of American Ballads and Folksongs. Col- 
lected and compiled by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. Ruth Crawford 
Seeger, music editor. Macmillan. $5.00. 

In his introduction Archibald MacLeish says, “It is the mark of the people on any 
country which gives it the feel it leaves in a man’s mind .. . . a body of words and of 
music which tells more about the American people .. . . than highways and acres of 
billboard-plastered cities.”” In the Preface the compilers say, ‘‘The function of this book 
is to let American folk singers have their say with the readers.”” A handsome volume 
of 400 pages in pleasing format. 


Goethe’s Faust: A New American Translation. By Carlyle F. MacIntyre. Illus- 
trations by Rockwell Kent. New Directions. $3.50. 


A few years ago Rockwell Kent suggested to MacIntyre, a German scholar and pro- 
fessor of poetry at the University of California, that as there was no translation of 
Faust “fit to read,”’ one should be made by MacIntyre, and he (Kent) would illustrate 
it. MacIntyre went to Germany, Where he worked with leading scholars and authorities. 
The understanding was that his tanslations should be readable, accurate, and faith- 
ful to the original, ‘“‘cast in the ntodes of the living speech of our country and our 
times,’’ even if some sacrifices of G4:man rhythm and meter were necessary. The Ger- 
man text is printed facing the transl& tion. 


Aces Wild. By Lieutenant Robert¥4. Winston. Holiday House. $2.50. 


Experiences of an American test pit in Europe, 1940. 


The Torch of Liberty. By Frederi 
Collins. John C. Winston. $2.00; 


Inspirational historical short stories i democracy and its torchbearers. For young 
people. A handsome volume, beautifully \llustrated. 


James Joyce. By Harry Levin. (“Tha Makers of Modern Literature.) New 


Directions. $1.50. 


A critical study of Joyce—his artistic cori 
and his influence upon his own times and u 


Arnold Kummer. Illustrated by Kreigh 


sciousness, the pattern of his life and work, 
vn the future of literature. 


The Charles. By Arthur Bernon Tourtell \: Farrar. $2.50. 


Longfellow wrote of the Charles, ‘“Thou hast been a generous river.”’ This fourteenth 
volume of the “‘Rivers of America”’ series is }xceptionally good. Well planned, well 
written, and beautifully illustrated, it tells the story of the Charles and its territory from 
the advent of the first white man and the development of democracy—revolution and 
reconstruction—up to the present. “‘Sitting ser¢nely on the banks of the Charles, like 
an aged dean in his study, Harvard has always been a wise Uncle to Massachusetts and 
to the nation.” 
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The Story of Everyday Things. By Arthur Train, Jr. Harper. $3.50. 

“In the everyday things of each era are wrapped the flavor and significance of the 
past,” says the Introduction to this handsome, informative, entertaining, and cleverly 
illustrated book. ‘‘The story of everyday things is really the story of houses, furniture, 
food, clothes, transportation, and communication . . . . the story of agriculture, handi- 
craft and industry, community life and the life of the intellect, and amusements.”’ The 
Prologue deals with the red man, while the main text covers pioneer life, the seven- 
teenth century, and each period up to the present. There is a fascinating epilogue on 
“The Next Hundred Years.” 


Broad and Alien is the World. By Ciro Alegria. Farrar. $2.75. 

Winner in the Latin-American Prize Novel Contest. The author, born on his grand- 
father’s hacienda in northern Peru, has lived most of his life in Chile. Rumi was a 
happy village with a simple native government. When evil forces in the person of a rich 
landowner attempted to seize the communal lands of the village, the peasants fought 
valiantly for their age-old rights. There is a parallelism in this struggle of a small com- 
munity against greed and power and the European conflict. The story (too long) is told 
with a convincing simplicity. 

A Secondary Treasury of the World’s Great Letters. By Wallace Brockway and 

Bart Keith Winer. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

A seven-hundred-page sequel, with emphasis upon letters of literary value, to the 
Treasury (with historical emphasis) edited last year. Letters ranging from the beginning 
of Christianity—letters important, casual, inspired, mean, crafty, and bombastic—but 
all letters which had their part in the “wave of the future.” As Morley says: “Letters 
make the best anthologies.” 


Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks. By Earl Clifton Beck. University of Michi- 
gan Press. $3.00. 

The Introduction supplies information new to most readers, adding interest to the 
ballads— for example: to establish property rights, owners had logs branded, as cattle- 
men used to brand their herds. This knowledge of the ‘“‘my day” of the lumberjacks— 
their food, the tricks they played, and their methods of chopping and hauling—all 
adds glamor to the ballads which have been gleaned from the memories of living lumber- 
jacks and their friends. Valuable Americana. 


Collected Sonnets. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. $5.00. 


William Rose Benét says of Miss Millay: “In the field of the sonnet she has par- 
ticularly come to excel, having achieved an almost complete mastery over that diffi- 
cult form. Few will deny her gift of a gallantry and a fearless beauty to our poetry.” 


Mission to Moscow. By Joseph E. Davies. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 


Confidential dispatches to the State Department, journal entries, and personal corre- 
spondence contribute to this inside story of Russia by the United States ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, 1936-38. 


The Story of Modern Art. By Sheldon Cheney. Viking. $5.00. 


This attractive seven-hundred-page volume tells the story of the development of 
modern art from 1791 to 1941. There are three hundred beautiful illustrations. 
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American Glass. By George S. and Helen McKearin} Crown. $4.00. 

The authors are authorities on glass and are consultedi by many universities, mu- 
seums, and collectors. This huge, attractive volume cowers the entire field of early 
American glassmaking, a subject of interest to a growing umber of people. It gives a 
clear account of the history, methods, mixtures, aunuiaa and decorations of all glass 
products. Every type of blown and pressed glass is discijssed, usually with pictured 
examples. If you have any curiosity about glass, you will:be fascinated by this book. 
Three thousand illustrations, charts, and tables. } 


Great Short Novels. Edited by Edward Weeks. Doub}eday, Doran. $3.50. 

The editor of the Atlantic Monthly has brought together tjwelve short novels of which 
he is especially fond, and apparently he gave free rein to hjs personal taste in making 
the selection: The End of the Tether, A Sentimental Journey, Of Mice and Men, and 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey illustrate the variety of the collection. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum. By Reginald Kjell, Leo F. Cain, Lillian 
A. Lamoreaux, and Others. $1.00. Students Make Motion Pictures. By 
Floyde E. Brooker and Eugene H. Herrington. $1,00. Projecting Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom. By Francis W. Noel. $0.50. Films on War and 
American Policy. By Blake Cochran. $0.50. 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education. 

Publications of the Motion Picture Project of the Americz.n Council on Education. 
The most extensive—the first two listed—describe the use made of motion pictures in 
the Santa Barbara schools and the making of pictures by pupils,in the schools of Denver. 
Both pamphlets are illustrated by photographs, and both contain reports of classroom 
activities. Films on War and American Policy is a bibliography of available films, each 
one described carefully. Projecting Motion Pictures explains hcw to arrange the projec- 
tion room and how to care for and operate the machine. 


Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals. Compiled and edited by William S. 
Gray. (“Supplementary Educational Monographs,” No. 52.) University 
of Chicago. $2.00. 

A report of the Reading Conference for 1941, held at the University of Chicago. The 
title of the monograph refers to the theme of the conference. Contributions from many 
teachers, elementary to college, are divided under nine general headings, such as “Ad- 
ministrative Provisions for Individual Differences” and “Nature of Adjustments in 
Teaching To Meet the Needs of Unusual Learning Types.” Paper covered. 


The Nature and Use of Reading Tests. By Arthur E. Traxler. 437 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. Educational Records Bureau, in co-operation 
with Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. $0.90. 
Mr. Traxler analyzes current reading tests, shows the relationship of scores on three 

reading tests to mental age on the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests and lists the 

materials available for use in remedial, corrective, and developmental reading. 
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Evaluation of Commencement Practices. By William L. Fink, vice-principal, 
Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania. $1.00. 
The author has written a doctoral dissertation on high-school commencements. This 
pamphlet reproduces that part of the dissertation which gives instructions on how to 
analyze a commencement practice and test the results. 


An Advanced English Course for Foreign Students. By Brian Kelly. Longmans, 
Green. $1.50. 
The lessons consist mainly of prose passages in which idiomatic expressions are 
underlined, followed by questions for study and discussion. Each lesson emphasizes 
one problem of good usage. 


Chalk Dust. By J. Arthur Ferner. Richmond, Va.: Garrett & Massie. $1.50. 

A book of lyrics, “many of them inspired by the hundreds of young men and women” 
in the classes of the author. Most of the poems are filled with the perceptions and feel- 
ings of a sensitive high-school teacher, but some of them are more intimately auto- 
biographical. The poems are unpretentious, clear cut, and rhythmical. 


Radio Listener Panels. By Hazel Gaudet and Cuthbert Daniel. Federal Radio 

Education Committee, U.S. Office of Education. $0.25. 

The radio listener panel, used extensively in commercial radio but seldom by educa- 
tional broadcasters, is a cross between a poll and a case study. Its purpose is to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of radio programs. This practical guide explains the different 
ways to conduct a panel, by mail or telephone, in groups, and by personal interview. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Compulsory Military Service. Edited by E. C. Buehler. (‘Annual Debaters 

Help Book,” Vol. VIII.) Noble & Noble. $2.50. 

For the use of high-school debaters who are working on the question selected for the 
present year by the National University Extension Association. The first quarter of 
the book analyzes the question. The remaining content is thirty-three ‘“‘Special Articles 
from Current Publications.” 


A Glossary of Literary Terms. By Dan S. Norton and Peter Rushton. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $0.60. 

A ninety-page pamphlet containing pointed definitions of such words as “allitera- 
tion” and many concise essays upon terms such as “tragedy” or “metaphysical 
poetry” or “conceit.” The terms are alphabetically arranged, and the choice is both 
extensive and practical. 


Young Hickory, by Stanley Young; Common Sense, by Ridgley Torrence; The 
Three Royal R’s, by Mary Thurman Pyle; The U.S. vs Susan B. Anthony, 
by Merrill Denison. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. $0.30 each. 

These are additional titles under the general caption, ‘America in Action: A Series 
of One-Act Plays for Young People Dealing with Freedom and Democracy.” Any 
group of nonprofessional actors may produce them without payment of royalty. 
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Clarion Call, by Harry Weinberger, $0.35; Fun To Be Free, by Ben Hecht and 

Charles MacArthur. $0.30. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

Two short plays also available for amateur production without payment of royalty. 
Clarion Call, a play on freedom of the press, was awarded honorable mention in a con- 
test conducted by the American Civil Liberties Union. Fun To Be Free is a patriotic 
pageant. 


Let’s Make Up (one act), by Esther E. Olson, $0.35; Cottage for Sale (one act), 
by Esther E. Olson, $0.35; Puppets (one act), by Conrad Seiler, $0.36; 
Young Adventure, by George Savage and John McRae, $0.50; The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman, $0.75; Thunder 
Rock, by Robert Ardrey, $0.75; Trousers To Match, by Samuel and Bella 
Spewack, $0.75; Four Cheers for Joan, by Philip Dunning and L. G. Lighton, 
$0.75; Village Green, by Carl Allensworth, $0.75. Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc. 

This group of plays is offered to nonprofessionals for royalties ranging from $5.00 
for the one-acts to $50.00 for The Man Who Came to Dinner. The plays are mainly light 
comedies, written by accomplished craftsmen of the theater. 


Reading and Writing the News. By Maud Shanks Staudenmayer. Harcourt. 


A workbook for high-school classes studying journalism. About one hundred and 
fifty practical assignments on all aspects of newspaper production. 


A Study Guide in American Literature. By Pauline Warner and W. C. French. 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. $0.48. 
A workbook of exercises organized by historical periods of American literature. Each 
section contains a brief historical outline, a list of reading, exercises on the most popular 
literary selections, and a composition assignment for “‘honors”’ students. 


A Study Guide in English Literature. By Leland J. R. Williams and W. C. 
French. McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. $0.64. 


Organized on the plan used for A Study Guide in American Literature, but with less 
attention to favorite literary selections and more emphasis on the history of literature. 


Twenty Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, Vol. 11: 1940 to 1943. Edited by Mar- 
garet Mayorga. French. $3.00. 
A collection of one-acts, varying from a mystery to a domestic comedy, offered to 
amateurs free of royalty until July, 1943. The plays are simple and conventional in 
technique and point of view. 


America. By David Cushman Coyle. National Home Library Foundation, 

Washington, D.C. $0.25. 

With his usual clarity and simplicity, but with more than ordinary oratorical effect, 
Coyle states—before Pearl Harbor—the case for United States participation in World 
War II and goes on to suggest the citizen’s part in winning the war and attaining a 
satisfying peace. Easy enough for a good tenth grade. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


saves time Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
reveals much 12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 


Sample free years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
$ 3-00 per hundred New International Dictionary lessens the 


need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


UW G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


211 West 68th Street Chicago WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 


cAnnounces 


WITH GREAT PLEASURE AND GENUINE ENTHUSIASM, THE 
APPROACHING PUBLICATION DATE OF THAT NEW AND 
DIFFERENT HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH TEXTBOOK 


AMERICAN SPEECH 


BY THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS OF THE SUCCESSFUL 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXT, SPEECH 


Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William N. Brigance 
APRIL 15, 1942 
We invite your examination of AMERICAN SPEECH 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH 


Attacks Common Errors 


By skillful motivation and repeated practice 
it helps you to overcome your students’ er- 
rors and to develop in their place the habit- 
ual correct usage which marks the educated 
person. 


Ample practice in usage... .. Complete sections on functional grammar. .. . 
Cumulative testing program on mechanics and grammar. .... Use these features 
in conjunction with the stimulating Experience Themes to develop ease and 
confidence in self-expression. 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, by Wotre and GEYER 
Books I, II, III, 1V—for High Schools, is published by 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
The Results Show the Difference 


ANNOUNCING 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
By Southworth and Southworth 


A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR COUNTRY IN 
ITS HOUR OF TRIAL 


If our form of government is to survive and prosper, it is necessary now, more than 
ever, that the people of our land have a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
the basic principles of our American way of life. 


THE AMERICAN WAY shows how our American Democracy has developed from 
the days of the Mayflower to 1942; what it stands for; the advantages it offers to 
all who live under its flag; and what we, in turn, owe our government. 


This is a book which every student in grades six through twelve should own and be 
thoroughly familiar with. Furthermore, these students should be encouraged to 
discuss it with their parents. One of the greatest contributions which schools can 
make at the present moment is to be sure that every citizen of the United States 
has a thorough understanding of why we are fighting to defend our American 
Democracy. 

Net Price, $.96, f.o.b. shipping point 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


“Class-made Classbooks” 


A Spelling Review -60 
Teacher’s Manual 


Small body of material, 780 words most frequently 
misspelled by High School pupils; technique for 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by 
graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours 
use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- 
ulary .60 


Teacher’s Guide 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. 
Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be 
reflected in improved thinking according to ex- 
periment, and success checks more closely with 
vocabulary than with any other characteristic. 


A Composition Review .60 


Attention is concentrated on removing faults 
which normally persist in the 11th and 12th 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the 
errors in English usage noted in the compositions 
of rors candidates for college. A time saver for 
teacher and pupil. 


Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty. 


ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDINGS 


The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, is now ready for FREE distribution. 


This centralized source of recorded English Speech 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- 
tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- 
ifications include: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION HIstTory 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
PoeTrRY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING CoLvectors’ ITEMs 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Introduction by W. CABELL GREET, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi 
tor of American Speech. 
Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 29 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 


INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH in the 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Publications of 
the Laboratory 
Schools, No. 9 


By 
Harold A. Anderson 
Babette K. Lemon 


Marguerite E. Schuler 
and 


Edith E. Shepherd 
$1.75 postpaid 


A discussion of the aims and purposes and a 
description of materials and procedures in 
English instruction. This monograph con- 
siders underlying principles and distinctive 
features of the English curriculum; presents a 
prospectus of the forty-seven units which 
constitute the curriculum; describes in detail 
the content, organization, and methods of in- 
struction employed in several representative 
units; and indicates procedures for unifying in- 
struction in the various phases of English and 
for correlating English with other subjects. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


5835 Kimbark Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE NATION’S SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


S TU DI DIS CS, recorded especially for classroom use, are meeting the education- 


al requirements of English teachers in 46 states! 


S TUDIDISCS form an integral part of the nation’s secondary school curricu- 
lum. They are used in English literature classes, speech train- 
ing, public speaking classes, dramatic groups and assembly 


programs. 
S TUDIDISCS are recorded from standard texts, so that no supplementary 
material is necessary to obtain maximum benefits. Recorded by 


radio’s finest talent, inexpensive, practical. Subjects include 
works of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Whittier, Scott, et al. 


S TUDIDISCS are 12 inch recordings, a full five minutes to each side. 


Album of any selection of 10 records................ $19.00 
Complete library of 34 records in albums... . . 999.90 


Write for complete list of subjects now available 


STUDIDISC - 44 Horatio Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE BREAD LOAF 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
July 1—August 13, 1942 


A graduate school limited in numbers, offering a wide selection of courses in literary 
history, the art of writing, English and American Literature, and play production, 
all leading to the M.A. degree. Bread Loaf, situated on the beautiful 15,000 acre 
mountain campus, provides a unique opportunity for combining a summer vacation 
in the heart of the Green Mountains with study under nationally famous instructors. 


Staff and lecturers will include: 


GEORGE K. ANDERSON 
DonaLp DAvIDSON 
DrREw 

Wa rer E. Houeurton, Jr. 
Hewette E. Joyce 

Perry G. MILLER 
THEODORE Morrison 


Joun Crowe Ransom 
DonaLp STAUFFER 

JaMEsS SOUTHALL WILSON 
Rosert Frost 

Marsorte NICOLSON 
ErRwWIN PANOFSKY 
Epwarp WEEKS 


ELizABETH SCHUMANN 


for information and bulletins address 


H. G. OWEN, Director 


Middlebury 


Vermont 
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As Every Teacher 
of English Knows 


the implanting of high ideals is a delicate process. It cannot 
be done by force nor “laid on with a trowel.” Only in subtle 
ways can the miracle be wrought—by the personal influence 


of character and by good reading. Tt 


The wealth of material in the recently published literature 
series for high schools, The Realm of Reading, offers a true 


interpretation of the ideas and ideals which form the founda- 


tion of our national character. The books for the Ith and 
12th years, The American Scene and The English Scene, re- 
veal to young people the deeper significance of our tradi- 
tions and the spirit and courage interwoven with the demo- 


cratic way of life. 


The various literary types are represented, graded to the 
growing understanding of the pupil: short stories, novelettes, 
narrative, dramatic, and lyric poetry, ballads, plays, biographies, 
orations, letters, essays, articles. The selections are grouped 
in Theme Units ranging through various phases of adventure 


and action, humor and fantasy, to social and ethical ideals. 


The Realm of Reading 
BARNES, BESSEY AND OTHERS 


Doorways - - - - - $1.64 Heritage - - - - - $2.00 
Trails - - - - - - 1.72 The American Scene - 2.20 
Highways - - - - - 1.92 The English Scene - - 2.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco BOS 
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Continuing LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 
in the Junior High School Years 


MAKING MEANING CLEAR 


By CLARENCE STRATTON, JOHN E. BLOSSOM 
and PRUDENCE LANPHEAR 


Tuis seventh grade book is a direct and natural continuation of the pro- 
gram in language presented in the widely used Language for Meaning series 
by Paul McKee. It is distinguished by the same carefully worked out fea- 
tures that have made the first books outstanding— 

Emphasis on meaning— 

Use of pupil experience as the basis for expression— 

Drive for correct oral habits— 

Abundant practice: definite lessons— 


A complete and clearly organized language program— 


The contents is grouped in the following units: 


I Conversation. II Storytelling. III Social Letters. IV Telephoning. V Re- 
ports and Announcements. VI Descriptions. VII Business Letters. VIII 
Discussions. IX Reviews of Books and Programs. X Stories and Poems. 
“More Practice” sections in each unit provide additional drill on fundamen- 
tals already taught in the unit it follows. Inter-unit sections entitled “‘Read- 
ing and Word Mastery” give training in specific reading skills and vocabu- 
lary. From a wealth of experience the authors of this book bring to the 
McKee program the most efficient material for Grade VII. The text for 
Grade VIII is in preparation. 


Let us send you full information about these new books 
for the seventh and eighth years 


Houghton -JMifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Classroom Tested Collection of 


Stories of Many Nations 


Selected and Edited by IRVIN H. BRAUN and 
D. EDWARD SAFARJIAN 


SPARKLING COLLECTION of sixty-four short stories, 
chosen from the best literature of the world and representing 
the literature and social background of twenty-three nations. 

The final choice of stories, from hundreds presented in many class- 

rooms, was made by students themselves on the basis of interest 


and readability. 


@ Study helps include activities for class discussion, questions for self-testing, and 
problems for research. ... . Handsome typographical format, with illustrations by 
Armstrong Sperry, winner of the Newbery Medal, 1941. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 


Just Out! 
AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


By Ho.ianp Roserts, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 
ExuizaBetu Goupy, Director of Radio and Curriculum Assistant, Los 
Angeles County Schools; and HELEN Racurorp, 

School of Education, Stanford University | 


This new book provides a systematic, developmental speech program for the indi- 
vidual student, according to his needs and capacities, showing him how to improve his 
skill in speaking, reading, writing, listening and critical thinking. Activities and 
materials center in radio experiences, and the book includes live, up-to-the-minute 
material on radio script writing never before appearing in a textbook on the high 
school level. $1.72. | 
Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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